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SUGAR FEEDING. 


SHALL WE USE SUGAR FOR WINTERING, OR 
HONEY? 








HE question asto feeding sugar for winter 
stores is one that has been considerably 
discussed, not always, as it seems to me, in 
the most dispassionate manner. On the one 
hand, some have apparently taken the 

ground that, whoever should feed a pound of sugar 
to his bees was doing a great wrong to the whole 
fraternity, by arousing a suspicion of adulteration 
in the minds of the public, and throwing just so 
much more honey unnecessarily upon the market, 
thus aiding the sugar-trade at the expense of the 
honey-trade. On the other hand, some have seem- 
ed to think, * Just so long asIcan get more fora 
pound of honey than a pound of sugar syrup costs 
me, itis the right thing for me to feed sugar, no 
matter what others may think.’ Probably there is 
some right and some wrong on both sides. Much 
depends upon the standpoint from which we view 
things, always keeping in mind the words of Paul, 
‘* Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.”’ 

The man whois so situated that his bees have 
abundant healthy stores of their own gathering, 
and who can not get nearly as much for this honey 
if he extracted it as it would cost him to replace it 
with sugar stores, would not be so foolish as to feed 
sugar; and it is natural that,in view of the low 
price he is getting, and the plethoric state of the 
market, he should think no one should feed sugar. 
He reasons that, if it is wise and right for one to do 








so, it is right for all; and that if all do so, the result 
will be something like this: If the average yield of 
a colony is 75 lbs., and 25 lbs. more is extracted to be 
replaced by sugar syrup, thus throwing 100 lbs. on 
the market, instead of 75 for every colony. only 
three-fourths of the price will be obtained, and he 
will lose one-fourth of his earnings, with no corres- 
ponding gain by any one. Without stopping to 
show that there is some erroneous reasoning in this, 
I will give a view from another standpoint and give 
an actual case in my own experience as an illustra- 
tion. 

The summer of 1887 was so disastrous that I re- 
ceived practically no surplus, and was left with 
empty combs for winter. The question was, Shall 1 
buy honey or sugar? Under the circumstances I 
bought sugar. I bought and fed 9 barrels, or 2800 
pounds, paying therefor $190. Allowing that 3 lbs. 
of water to 10 lbs. of sugar makes a syrup equiva- 
lent to good ripe honey, my 2800 Ibs. of sugar was, 
for feeding purposes, equal to 3640 Ibs. of honey. I 
do not think I could have bought honey such as I 
would bave been willing to use, for less than 8 cents 
per lb., free of freight. That would have made the 
cost of the honey $291, or $101 more than the sugar. 
I think almost any one would have decided just as I 
did. 

But I think I hear some one say, ‘How about 
‘looking on the things of others'”? It is by no 
means always easy to decide just how far the things 
of others are to be considered; but I feel clear that, 
for the sake of a little gain to myself, I should not 
entail a great loss upon bee-keepers in general. In 
this case, however, J fee] that a different decision, 
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bringing to mea loss of $100, would not have re- 
sulted in a corresponding gain to the fraternity. I 
think it is right to have always in mind what will 
help our business. If a farmer were to make a 
specialty of raising potatoes, and never had any on 
his own table, we should think he was hardly doing 
his share toward keeping up the potato-market; 
but we should hardly expect him to have his table 


loaded with potatoes, to the exclusion of all other | 


food. A line must be drawn somewhere between, 
and perhaps no two persons would agree just ex- 
actly where to draw the line. 

It may be thought, by some, that it is all right, in 
a failure of the honey-crop, when feed must be 
bought, to buy sugar rather than honey; but that it 
is quite wrong to take away honey when the bees 
have enough to winter on, and replace it with sugar. 
I do not see that the cases are materially different, 
if the matter of loss and gain is the same in each. 
Unless, however, a considerable gain is to be made 
by doing otherwise, I prefer to let the bees gather 
and use their own stores. It is better for the honey- 
market. It gives less chance for the cry of adul- 
teration, and it is less trouble. Bee-keeping is not 
one of the fixed sciences, and it would not surprise 
me if a good many who practice contracting the 
brvod-nest to such an extent as to necessitate feed- 
ing may change their views. Just how and whento 
contract to greatest advantage, is to me, at least, 
not a fully solved problem. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 


Friend M., you have covered the subject 
pretty well; but there is one point where 
ou have not laid emphasis enough. If the 

s have stores of honey that you suppose 
to be good, already sealed up in their combs, 
it will hardly pay to uncap it and throw it 
out, then feed sugar syrup enough to get 
them to store and ripen it, and then cap it 
over. [do not believe that such an opera- 
tion would pay, even if you could get 15 
cents a pound for extracted honey, and 
could buy white sugar for 8 cents, as so 
much would be lost in the operation of rip- 
ening and sealing over. here we must 
buy either sugar or honey, I would, howev- 
er, without hesitation, buy the sugar, even 
if I could get honey at 8 cents or sugar at 8 
cents ; and in buying honey I would be very 
careful to know that, by no possibility, could 
oe Carano honey have any foul brood 
in it. 





FROM GERMANY. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE HONEY-YIELD AND COMB 
FOUNDATION. 





HE bee-papers of America tell us of a cold and 
backward spring in America, and I must 
confess it was no better in Germany. In 
spite of this we had, however, in some sec- 
tions of our country, some swarms in the 

month of May. This was the case where the bilber- 
ry abounded in our forests, and rape bloomed in 
the spring. My bees had only a few days of fine 
weather to frequent this honey source, but Ido not 
need to do any spring feeding. The old saying of 
bee-keepers here is true: ‘One drop of fresh honey 
that the bees carry into their entrance is of greater 





benefit to them than three times as much as one 
feeds them.” Kape is always the best honey source 
in early spring I know of. The only drawback with 
it is, that the weather is seldom favorable when it 
isin full bloom. But only a few days of good flight, 
and all is well. Where the weather has been favor- 
able when the rape was in bloom, I have extracted 
at this time, in April or May, from one of the best 
colonies, some ten or more pounds of honey. That 
is necessary, as otherwise the queen will not have 
in such colonies enough cells to deposit her eggs, 
and the swarms will be very small, or there will be 
no swarms at all. Asthe rape will thrive only on 
good loamy soil, it can not be cultivated everywhere. 
But as the benefit of rape honey is so great, some 
bee-keepers of Germany take care to bring their 
bees near a rapefield. At least, I do it. Thus I 
wandered with my colonies this spring 8 miles from 
here to the south; and as the rape bloom was over, 
I brought my bees 8 miles from Wilsnack to the 
north, where white clover, locust, and linden abound. 
At the end of July, or in the beginning of August, 
I bring my bees totheheath. You see, dear friends, 
Iam a wanderer; but I should not have had any 
honey yield, as so many pbee-keepers of Germany 
have had who do not wander. I have some colonies 
herein Wilsnack, but they have no honey to extract, 
while they live only from hand to mouth. It is 
curious, that in some sections of Germany there 
was a great honey-flow, and in some others the bees 
got nothing. Sometimes we have had some very 
fine days for the bees to work, but we have had rain, 
wind, cold weather, and the mountains decked with 
snow. If the weather should be favorable in the 
months of August and September, I hope we shall 
have a good crop from buckwheat and heather. 
The latter is to-day as brilliant as it can be; but it is 
a pity that the heather honey can not be extracted. 

For comb honey we have no market; at least, it 
does not pay to sell to such as we have. Extracted 
honey, by the way, we have a very good demand 
for. We call it “‘slung honey ” (schleuder honig). 
It sells from 18 to 25 cents, and comb honey from the 
heather will sellin good years from 12 to 15 cents. 
You see how favorable it is for the German bee- 
keepers to sell extracted honey. One year I thought 
I could sell comb honey in sections. I got500 nicely 
filled sections, and my heart was proud when I saw 
my riches. The year before, | had madea trip to 
England and saw at Kensington the beautiful comb 
honey exhibited. No doubt, | thought, it will pay to 
sell such beautiful “ delicatesses.’’ Well, I sent 
samples of my honey to all the dealers I know, but 
they would pay only 12 to 15 cents for a pound of the 
finest locust and linden honey, while I got 25 cents 
for slung honey. 

“Please, Mr. Gravenhorst,”’ said a customer one 
day, “‘ would you not be so good as to take the hon- 
ey out of that frame? I like it better without it.” 
What could I do but cut the honey-comb out of the 
frames? I sold nearly 200 sections; the others, 300, 
I have extracted, and since this time I have run my 
apiary for slung honey. 

You will, of course, have observed that the bees 
build their combs, when let alone, so that one angle 
of their cells is at the top and one at the bottom. I 
was ever of opinion that this position would give 
the comb greater solidity than when the cells have 
a broadside at top and on the bottom. The most of 
our foundation manufacturers work their founda- 
tion in such a way that it can be fastened in the 
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frames with one side of a cell atthe top. What do 
you say to this? C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 

Wilsnack, Germany, July 24, 1888. 

Right glad are we, prod friend G., to get 
this excellent report from our cousins away 
over the water. It seems funny indeed that 
your people will pay more for extracted hon- 
ey than for honey inthe comb. I suppose it 
is a good deal a matter of education, for 
there are some localities even in the United 
States where somewhat the same state of 
affairs prevails.—In regard to the way foun- 
dation should be placed in the frames, the 
matter has been a good deal discussed in 
years back. While some concluded that it 
did make a difference in the matter of sag- 
gin , I believe that others could see no 

ifference at all. Our mills are now made 
so as to have the cells come in oblong frames, 
like the Langstroth, in the way in which you 
see the bees build them naturally ; and my 
impression is that many decided there was 
less sagging of foundation when suspended 
in that manner. With wired combs, such as 
we nearly all use of late, there is no possibil 
ity of sagging in either case.—I suppose the 
rape you refer to, that comes in bloom so 
early in spring, is sown in the fall]; and, if 
I remember correctly, it differs but little 
from the plant we call seven-top turnip. 
This comes in bloom at about the same time 
fruit-trees do, and some seasons a little in 
advance of most fruit-bloom. 


MORE ABOUT THE GREAT BASSWOOD 
BELT OF SOUTHERN WISCONSIN. 


An Account of Some Large Yields in that 
Vicinity. 
ARKADELPHIA BEES, AND THEIR CONDITION WHEN 
DUMPED OUT OF THE CITY. 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—Since reading friend 
Freeborn’'s article, page 606, concerning the 
famous “ basswood belt’ of Southwest Wis- 
consin, I thought perhaps you would like to 
hear something further from that section. 

I suppose I am the one Mr. F. refers to when speak- 
ing of the 10,000 lbs. from 80 colonies, and I wish to 
add here that my bees were destitute of honey 
when basswood blossomed, and that we had 105 nu- 
cleus swarms which had been formed from the 80 
old colonies, and they ali were left with ample win- 
ter stores at the close of the basswood yield, which 
lasted 21 days. 1 wish to mention a few yields I 
had in my experience there of eleven years. 

In 1883 1 moved one colony to a neighbor's, and 
formed 12 nuclei from it, and one colony he had. 
They gave 250 lbs. of surplus, and ten of them win- 
tered. In 1884 they built their own comb, and gave 
1350 Ibs.; increased to 22, making 20 increase and 
1600 Ibs. of honey in two years, from two colonies. 
In 1885 I moved 25 picked colonies from Viroqua 
into the basswood timber. They gave a surplus of 
2250 Ibs.in six days. I have hadacolony on the 
scales show a gain of 320 lbs. in 13 days. 

This belt of basswood timber lies between the 
Wisconsin and Kickapoo Rivers, and is from 10 to 40 
miles in width, and 70 miles long. The best loca- 
tions, however, are found along Pine and Kickapoo 
Rivers and their tributaries in Crawford, Vernon, 
and Richland Counties. One other reason why this 





section is a favored spot is that it xbounds with 
sugar maple, which is very valuable in building up. 

In speaking of the destruction of the basswood 
timber, to be sure it is going on ata fearful rate, 
on the best table and ridge lands; but I can take 
you or Mr. Freeborn to localities where the lay of 
the land is such that, in my opinion, 100 years from 
now will find enough basswood in one location for 
1000 colonies. I have spent thirty of the thirty-six 
years I have lived, in that country; and after see- 
ing 2500 miles of country I have seen nothing to 
compare with it. One can find the basswood in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and West Virginia; but, as 
Mr. Freeborn says, it does not yield like the bass- 
wood in Wisconsin and Michigan. The difference 
in soil, and the cool nights, I think, are the reason. 
Am I right? The friable, inky black loam soil 
among the hills and dells of Wisconsin where the 
ground is kept moist by the thick luxuriant growth 
of wild fern, Ithink is more productive of a sure 
and constant yield of nectar than the hard, dry, 
stony, and sun-dried soilof more southern localities. 

But much of the country south of the Ohio and 
cast of the Mississippi Rivers has a splendid substi- 
tute in the stately tulip; and if the honey were as 
light in color, it would certainly become a“ respect- 
able rival’’ to basswood honey, for it is the thickest 
honey I ever saw, and, to my taste, very fair in 
flavor. 

I sold my bees in Wisconsin last September, and 
went south in hopes to find as good a country for 
bees, and to improve my health. I went to Saline 
Co., Arkansas, and began to buy up bees, but soon 
found that for me to stay there meant a “ widow 
and four little ones.”” I then sold what bees I had, 
and, as the season was getting too late to start an 
apiary for myself anywhere in the South, and as 
something must be done to make expenses, I began 
to look for a situation or a chance to work bees on 
shares. I soon had two offers,so on April 25th I 
bid my little group good-by and started for Mr. 
Blacklock’s apiary, in Northeast Kentucky, while 
my wife took the children and went to Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, to work Mr. Z. A. Clark’s bees. She 
found 58 colonies, which the kind city council had 
dumped out of townin about the same style you 
would expect to see a lot of empty boxes behind a 
country store. After setting up housekeeping as 
near the bees as possible, she left the cares of the 
household with our little nine-year-old daughter, 
while she and our son, 12 years old, walked half a 
mile to work in the apiary. She found the bees 
Swarming and going to the woods; but by tiering 
up and dividing she soon overcame swarming, and 
in four weeks she had 2350 lbs. of honey, and an in- 
crease of 48 young colonies. The rainy season, 
which Dr. Blanton speaks of, set in, which not only 
stopped the honey-flow, but made the country very 
sickly. My wife wrote me that they were all com- 
ing under the influence of malaria. I instructed 
her by telegraph to leave there at once for this 
place, where they are all enjoying the best of 
health under the influence of this goodly climate. 

Mr. Blacklock had 70 good colonies in Root’s chaff 
hives, and 20 with worthless queens. I produced 
4100 lbs. of honey (% comb), and increased to 136. I 
got 132 lbs. of finished sections from one chaff hive, 
and 120 from another. The honey was nearly all 
from tulip.” We are all happy here, in a little town 
on the L. & N. R. R., 36 miles from Nashville, where 
Iintend to buy upacarload of bees, work them 
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through the black gum and tulip honey-fiow, and 
start for unter den linden in Wisconsin by June Ist, 
next; and if Mrs. Chaddock will have her bees 
ready and out to the road, and will go along with us, 
we will warrant that she will get her pitcher full at 
least. M. A. GILL. 

Fountainhead, Tenn., Aug. 20, 1888. 

Why, friend G.,I had no idea that you 
had been rambling around at this rate, and 
I supposed you were a fixture where we 
used to hear from you. But one is excusa- 
ble in doing almost any thing when health 
fails—We are very much obliged for the 
additional light you give us in regard to 
that Arkadelphia matter. I think that cit 
council ought to pay him damages.—May 
take the liberty of suggesting a caution in 
— to your project of moving bees to 
catch the honey-flow? The operation is 
necessarily an expensive one, and I believe 
that most who have undertaken it have so 
far lost money. I should be very glad to 
have you help Mrs. Chaddock get that 
pitcher filled with honey ; but please do not 
get her “‘out of the frying-pan into the fire,” 
as the old adage runs 


TT OE 


BUG OR BEETLE? PROF. COOK PLAIN- 
LY EXPLAINS. 





DOES SYMPATHY FOR A FRIEND HELP HIM ANY ? 


RLEND ROOT:—You ask for the difference be- 
tween a beetle and a bug. I assure you, I 
am glad to give it. I was lecturing a few 
years ago in acity of this State, when I had 
occasion to mention the potato-beetle. A 

good minister in the room rose to ask a question. 
He said, “* Professor, you say potato-beetle: we say, 
potato-bug. Now, I wish to know which of us are 
correct.”” “I am right,’ said I, and proceeded to 
explain how that a beetle has strong jaws which 
move sidewise, as seen inthe large pinching (bug) 
beetle. Thus such insects can nip and eat the fo- 
liage from herb and tree. “ Bugs, on the other 
hand,” said I, “‘ have a strong beak, which, sword- 
like, they thrust into the plant or animal, where 
they can suck the juice or blood.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the reverend gentleman, “I un- 
derstand perfectly now. We had those fellows, 
down in the army.” 

This is also a matter of practical importance. 
Beetles eat; and so we may hope to poison them by 
dusting the foliage which they infest, with poisons. 
A bug would thrust its beak safely through the 
poison, suck the juice of the plant, and care not for 
our remedy. Thus we can poison beetles with 
Paris green, but not bugs. 

FLEA-BEETLES. 

Friend Root, you are not wrong. The cabbage 
flea-beetle is much like the grape flea-beetle, as its 
common and scientifi©c names both show. The 
grape-beetle is Haltica chalybea, while the cabbage, 
or radish flea-beetle, is Haltica striatata. This last 
is so named becausé of the yellowish wavy stripes 
along its wing-covers. Both beetles can hop like 
fleas. Nearly all insects that hop for long dis- 
tances have enlarged femora. These show very 
plainly in the legs of our common locusts or grass- 
hoppers. 

I have very rarely to call President Mason to 
order; and even now, asI think what a large man 





he is, I do it with no slight hesitation. Justice, 
however, demands that I speak. He says that Mr. 
Cutting and I have worked up the interest in fairs 
in Michigan. Let me say that Mr. Cutting should 
have all the credit. I aided very little aside from 
a great big lot of sympathy, which he always had. 
So much as I like to be classed with my friend Cut- 
ting, I must object in this case. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Aug. 4, 1888. 

Friend Cook, I for one am very much 
obliged for this explanation of the differ- 
ence between a bug and a beetle. Every 
thing that eats the foliage is a beetle; and 
these fellows that run their bills down into 
the leaf are bugs. Well, now, I always 
supposed that the flea-beetles were of the 
latter class. At any rate, we do not suc- 
ceed in poisoning them with arsenites, as 
we do the potato-beetles. The flea-beetles 
eat the foliage, I know, but they dig holes 
down into it; and they are such hard-shell- 
ed little pests that they do not die worth a 
cent, no matter what you do to them.—In 
regard to your last paragraph, I think I 
should side in with brother Mason ; for if I 
were sure of a great big lot of your sympa- 
thy in something I was at work at, it would 
help me a very great deal indeed. And 
now, dear brethren, we come right on to the 
ground of the benefit of prayer. When we 
pray for anybody in real earnest, our sym- 

athy goes with the prayer. These prayers 
1elp. hen we pray for an enemy, the act 
helps both parties away from earth, and 
certainly a step or two, heavenward. 





THE GIVEN PRESS. 





HOW A NEW ZEALANDER OPERATES IT. 


EAR SIR:—I have read with much interest the 
various articles on the Given press. I im- 
ported one of them in 1885, and have thus 
had three years’ experience with it. The 
directions were to wire the top and bottom 

of the frame, make the foundation in the partly 
finished frame, and afterward fit in the ends. I 
found this process very cumbersome and quite un- 
necessary. I bave all my frames full-sized Lang- 
stroth, wired and ready in the winter months, and 
the sheets are dipped and pressed just before 
swarming. Diagonal wires are quite unnecessary. 
To make a very sure job, I lay a sheet on the press; 
over that the wired frame, another sheet on top, 
and press them all together. But to fit upahive 
of 10 frames, this requires 20 sheets of wax; and as 
I have never succeeded in dipping sheets to run 
more than 10 to the pound, this takes two pounds a 
hive, which is too heavy. I therefore cut a number 
of sheets into strips about an inch wide, and lay 
two strips on each frame, which imbeds the wire 
firmly at top and bottom. By keeping the die well 
lubricated with pearl ash I have no trouble in lift- 
ing off the frames; and I agree with Dr. Mason, that 
I would not exchange my press for the best roller 
mill. 

I read in GLEANINGS of wax sheets, 14 to the 
pound. How is itdone? Dipping sheets is always 
atrouble tome. They are thicker at one end than 
the other; and often, after coming out apparently 
all right, they crack in an unaccountable manner. 
A few directions on the subject would, I am sure, 
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be of value to many of your readers who make 
their own foundation. 
AMERICAN BASSWOOD HONEY. 

I have to thank you for the samples of basswood 
honey. It is quite different from any thing we 
have in this country. My crop is entirely from 
clover and thistles. 

FOUL BROOD. 

Foul brood has made sad havoc among our bees. 
I lost 50 per cent last winter, and had only 70 weak 
hives to begin the. season with. Fortunately it was 
avery good one,and I had ayield of 9000 Ibs., be- 
sides doubling my stock of bees. During summer, 
foul brood does not make headway, but spreads 
rapidly in late autumn and winter. I expect to 
lose a great number again before spring. 

GEORGE STEVENSON. 

Gisborne, New Zealand, June 15, 1888. 

Many thanks for your kind report, friend 
S. It is the more interesting, as it comes 
from your far-away land. When the mat- 
ter was first suggested to me, of making 
foundation right in the wired frames, on 
the wires, I fell in love with it; and it has 
always seemed to me that the nicest way in 
the world to do would be to have the thin 
sheet of wax on each side of the wires. 
Your idea of using a couple of strips on one 
side, instead of two full sheets, is very in- 
genious, and [ should think it might be 
very valuable with the Given press. Your 
inquiry in regard to 14 sheets to the pound 
strikes directly on the one objection to the 
Given press. With a foundation-mill, the 
rollers will press the surplus wax out of the 
way so as to make the sheet of foundation 
nearly twice as long as_the sheet of wax be- 
fore it was rolled; while with the Given 

ress you can not have less wax in your 
rames than what you had when it was dip- 
ped. I should think very thin wax might be 
dipped, but it would doubtless be trouble- 
some and expensive, especially if you want- 
ed as many as 14 square feet of surface for a 
pound of wax. 

oo 


DOES ODOR OR COLOR ATTRACT BEES? 
DO BEES PREFER CERTAIN KINDS OF HONEY? 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—I wish to comment upon 
the answers to the query in July 11th Canadi- 
an Bee Journal: “Do bees show a preference 
for certain kinds of honey? If so, why?”’ 
Let me say, that I prize these queries and an- 

swers. If they seem “ hashy,”’ it is a very palatable 
kind of hash. You will notice that I give the an- 
swer, that odor and color of the flowers explains the 
preference. Without doubt I am correct. It is 
probable that odor is the chief attraction. Several 
say that it is quantity, and instance the linden. 
Few flowers secrete so abundantly as our grand 
lindens, hence the volatile element which gives the 
fragrance is very abundant, and we readily see why 
the bees are so eager to get to the bloom when it 
secretes. Mr. Doolittle’s answer is interesting and 
suggestive. He says the teasel attracts the bees 
away from the linden, and adds that this is unfor- 
tunate, as the teasel furnishes thinner, and so less 
desirable nectar. This, again, explains why the 
linden has less odor. The thicker nectar would vol- 
atilize less rapidly, hence the bees would be drawn 





to the thinner and more fragrant tease! nectar. 
Has any one ever known the linden to be very fra- 
grant and yet not be visited by bees, unless, for- 
sooth, a more fragrant plant took the precedence? 
Our lindens are just out; but as yet they are void 
of fragrance, and unvisited by the bees. 

Ag’! College, Mich., July 15. A. J. COOK. 


EE Oe 
THE SOURCES OF FALL HONEY. 


THE DEARTH OF HONEY IN ILLINOIS. 


UGUST 15th I hada visit from a bee-keeper 
who lives about twenty miles north of here, 
in the Illinois River bottom. I was very 
much interested in him and his visit, for 
this reason: His apiary has secured all the 

surplus honey that I’ve heard of in the State. He 
said that he had about 1500 Ibs. of white honey in 
sections, from 50 colonies, spring count. I’ve no 
doubt that this apiary is well managed; but good 
management will not fill sections when there is no 
honey to be had. He said that there was no honey 
in his hives when the basswood bloomed, and this 
yielded well for several days, when the bees work- 
ed ona white flower, growing very plentifully in 
the woods and waste places near his apiary. I had 
considerable curiosity about this flower, and 
brought out Prof. Cook’s book. Together we look- 
ed at the illustrations; and when we came to fig- 
wort he exclaimed, “‘ That’s it! that’s it!’ (only our 
old friend the Simpson honey-plant). 

About the middle of July the buckbush bloomed, 
which we found illustrated by Prof. Cook as button- 
bush. This grows in water and in marshes, and 
blooms for one month, and from these three 
sources his honey came principally. 

This man devotes his whole time to his bees— 
lives with them, and in the woods; and, though not 
a scientific botanist, he isa very close observer of 
nature, and I predict that he will be for Illinois 
what your neighbor Shane is to Ohio—get a crop of 
honey “‘ whether the season is good or poor.”’ 

AQUATIC PLANTS. 

We talk a great deal about improving waste 
places. Why not include marshes? And if this 
button-bush yields honey from the middle of July 
until the middle of August, it is certainly invalua- 
ble, and should be introduced wherever it is possi- 
ble. Will some of your readers tell us more about it, 
and whether it has off years, like basswood? 

In GLEANINGS for Aug. 15th, page 647, in foot- 
notes to an Illinois correspondent, you say, ‘The 
season is now entirely over for honey.’ My visitor 
of Aug. 15th said there was a great crop of golden- 
rod, boneset, and wild touch-me-not, which was 
just opening, and Spanish needle, which blooms in 
September. And there will be acres upon acres of 
asters. The largest crop of honey ever gathered 
here was during the fall. The grasshopper year, 
the bees filled their hives almost solid with honey 
the last ten days preceding frost. On the same 
page you also say, “Swarming hardly ever occurs 
to any extent unless honey is coming in from some 
source pretty freely.” August 17th I put back two 
large swarms which had neither queen-cells nor 
unsealed honey. There was a little sealed honey 
over the brood, but the outside frames were empty. 
We use an 8-frame L. hive, and nearly all the sea- 
son every frame is filled with brood; and although 
plenty of storage room is given, swarming is going 
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on continually. The bees have gathered just 
enough honey to keep them rearing brood freely, 
and swarming is the result. I should have losta 
very large swarm lately if I had not had the Manum 
swarm-catcher. They clustered on a maple, grow- 
ing on a neighbor’s sidewalk. The owner was ab- 
sent, and I would not have dared to have a limb 
sawed off, provided I could have done so. By 
standing upon a chair, I was able to jar them into 
the catcher, and in so doing I was fortunate enough 
to get the queen, which I returned to her old home, 
and the rest soon followed. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

821 Hurlburt St., Peoria, Ill. 

Mrs. H., Ido not quite understand your 
ealling the Simpson honey-plant a white 
flower. With us it hasa little purple pitch- 
er-shaped blossom.—Button-bush does fur- 
nish considerable honey; but the expense 
of getting even asingle acre, I fear, would 
be more than the honey is worth. Would it 
not be better to move some hives to the 
vicinity of a swamp containing naturally 
large quantities?—That foot-note you refer 
to came from Ernest. I should have quali- 
fied his statement, for I am well aware that 
the season is not entirely over for honey 
even two months later than the middle of 
July. With us, swarming never happens 
unless we are getting a yield of honey. 


————— er 


OLD FRIENDS AMONG THE INSECT- 
TRIBES. 


PROF. COOK TELLS US ABOUT THEM. 





™ DITOR GLEANINGs:—In response to your wish 
4 as expressed on page 516, I will give you illus- 
trated articles on all ourinsect-friends. It is 
well that we should know our friends, that 
we may never do them hurt. 

Beneficial insects are divided into ** predaceous,” 
such as pounce upon their prey and kill and eat, 
tiger-like; and parasitic, such as lay a fatal egg on 
or in the victim. These eggs hutch, and the result- 
ant larve feed upon the unlucky insects which pre- 
viously harbored the eggs. In this last case the 
insect fed upon lives till its foe becomes full grown; 
thus the victim has ever gnawing away at its tis- 
sues its fatalenemy. While this is terrible on the 
eaten, it is clover to the eater, as it can ever regale 
itself with fresh, tender—yea, living insect steak. 
To-day I will speak of two families of our most im- 
portant predaceous insects, simply remarking, as I 
pass, that, were it not for these innumerable in- 
sect friends, we should soon all perish from off the 
face of the earth; for we should have no tree or 
plant to furnish us subsistence. Our insect-ene- 
mies which are now devoured by our insect-friends 
would make our earth a veritable desert. 

On page 515 I described the ground-beetles (Fig. 1). 
These very numerous, mostly black, long-legged 
beetles, all belong to one great family—Carabide. 
They vary in size from that of a louse to the one 
described on page 515 (14 in. long). There is proba- 
bly no family of predaceous insects that do the good 
that they do. The figure shows the form so well 
that it would be hard to mistake them. 

The little oval lady-bird beetles, dressed in yellow 
or orange, frequently with black beads (Fig. 2), are 
also very valuable friends. They belong to one 
family — Coceinellidw, and, like the Carabidae, or 








ground-beetles, are nearly all of great value to us. 
There is an interesting feature about these. While 
nearly all insects are held in dread, a very foolish 
and causeless dread, these lady-birds are a marked 
exception. We all played with these, and fondled 
them with admiration when we were children. No 
wonder, for they were handsome; and any natural 
or inherited aversion was conquered by our desire 
to become intimately acquainted with these hand- 
some creatures. 





FIG. |. GROUND-BEETLE. 


The larvie of these beetles live, like the mature 
insects, upon trees and plants, where they feed up- 
on plant-lice, ete. If trees were only sentient be- 
ings, how warmly they would welcome these little 
life-preservers! As it is, the vigorous green which 
the plants put on after these lady-birds (larvee and 
beetles) have cleared them of their foes, seems to 
speak a welcome. The larvie are long slim insects, 





FIG. 2. LADY-BIRD BEETLES. 
usually black, with yellow markings. They are 
somewhat like the larvx of the potato-beetle, only 
slimmer. Sometimes scores of them will be seen 
onasingle cherry-tree, all busily employed in rid- 
ding the tree of its worst enemies—the little round- 
ed black cherry-aphis, Aphis cerasi. Their small 
ball-like pupze (Fig. 2) appear upon the twigs, some- 
times so abundantly as to look like a cluster of 
currants. Let us then admire these lady-beetles 
more than ever—first, for their intrinsic beauty, 
and, secondly, for the good they do. 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. CooK. 


Look here, old friend, you do not tell us as 
much as we want to know. What does that 
straight line beside the lady-bird represent ? 
We often see them beside insects. Does it 
indicate the size of the insect in real life ? 
Ifso,how? Are the other figures at the 
right the larve of the lady-bird? Now, | 
have seen these rome you mention, on 
cherry-trees, looking like currants; but I 


should have supposed they were the agents 
of mischief, and perhaps have sprayed them 
with Paris green. So much for being ac- 
quainted with even the insects. 
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LIVELY SWARMING. 


OUR FRIEND D. F. SAVAGE RECOUNTS HIS EXPE- 
RIENCE IN QUEEN-REARING, AND SECUR- 
ING SWARMS FROM LOFTY HEIGHTS 
AMONG THE TREES. 

HE season opened well with about ninety 
colonies, mostly very strong. The early 
harvest from fruit and forest bloom was 
abundant, and on the heels of that came two 
or three weeks of honey-dew, and there was 

roaring and booming night and day. However, 
the queens got ahead and filled up with prodigious 
amount of brood; and as the clover wholly failed, 
being destroyed by last summer’s excessive dry- 
ness and last,winter’s freezing, the breeding was 
extended, even into upper stories. The conse- 
quence was, & swarming mania such as I never 
saw before. I generally allow only ten or a dozen 
natural swarms; but this season I have had fif- 
ty, of all sorts and sizes, from 8in the morning to 
6 at night, in the hot sun and when rain was pour- 
ing, some pitching on to the ground, some pitch- 
ing fifty feet high. I have used a great variety of 


THE GLEN APIARY. 


apparatus and method in securing them, suited to 
the occasion, and have suffered only two or three 
to‘escape. Once I climbed a black-jack about 40 
feet, scooped the cluster with my hiving-basket, 
and brought it down safely, holding it by my teeth. 
Once there were two swarms on a walnut-tree and 
another on an oak near by, 30, 40, and 50 feet up. 
I discovered them by looking up after an abscond- 
ing colony that rushed out pellmell when I went to 
give them a frame of brood. They were on fdn. 
three days after hiving. I had taken out one 
frame to make room for the frame of brood; and 
after covering with the cloth I shook off the bees | 
from this frame; just then some of those which | 
were clustered nearly overhead began to move, 
and away went No. 128, not one remaining. Then I 
saw the three swarms on high all uneasy, and, to 
make matters more lively, out comes No. 37 and 
pitches in decent fashion in the favorite small ce- 
dar. The restless ones in the high trees, some of 
which had probably been hanging all night, now 
swung from their moorings. One swarm sailed 
away to parts unknown; the others came to the 
cedar-tree, where [ was already cutting off twigs 
and bringing down bunch after bunch; and as they 
were along time in settling I was able to secure 
them in detachments into two hives. 





Another swarm was afterward secured from the 
same high tree where they had hung all night, by 
means of two swarms that came out early in the 
morning and settled near, but not so high. A 


| young man was present who climbed the very high 


tree with my hiving-basket. Then when I got those 
two running into their respective hives Bob scoops 
off those on high, swings the basket down to me, 
shakes and brushes off until they get so scattered 
and bewildered they are glad to join those rushing 
into the two hives. 

Another was secured from the same ambitious 
elevation ina little different way. As no conven- 
ient swarm was issuing, I took a hive that had been 
occupied only two days, placed it under the tree, 


' then took two or three frames out, shook off the 


bees, then gave the word to Bob to dislodge the 
swarm from the tree, and speedily they came to 
reinforce the hive below. I have had only one 
swarm leave the hive immediately after entering; 
and as they went only arod and clustered low, the 
hive was moved, and the bees siaken down, when 


| they promptly went in and decided to stay. 


I now remember another case where 
two swarms issuing at the same time, 
and clustering together, were hived 
and promptly went in; butin half an 
hour the hybrids rushed out and most- 
ly went home, while the Italians re- 
mained. Many of the dark bees, how- 
ever, did not seem to know the way 
home, and lingered about on a post 
for some hours, but finally found ref- 
uge somewhere. 

Some of these lofty swarms were 
ed by young queens from nuclei. 
The nuclei were too strong; and the 
queens, when issuing from the insert- 
led cells, found other cells started and 
strongly guarded, and so out they 
went. 

I have raised some very fine 
queens, after Alley’s plan. The first 
batch did not turn out very well, 

and only eight or ten good celis were secured from 
twe queeneries; but the next time I put in more 
prepared cells on two frames, and One colony start- 
ed fifty cells. I punched out one-third of these, and 
gave one frame to another colony that had been 
queenless three days, and got 16 good cells from 
one and 18 from the other. Having to provide nu- 
clei for so many cells, and sO many swarms coming 
out, and several parties coming to buy hives, 
brought me at one time almost to the point of 


‘using a nail-keg and starch-box for hiving; but 


now I am uniting second swarms and removing old 
queens, and rapidly reducing the number from 150 
to 120. And since beginning this, No. 8 has swarm- 
ed into that same high walnut; but after long 
search I found the three-year-old queen in the 
grass, carried her in my hand till I could find the 
Klimitz cage, and my basket on the pole. Bees 
were hurrying home when I got there; by holding 
the basket just above the entrance, most of them 
found the queen and clustered within and without. 
Ihived them near by, then took those frames of 
brood, with bees adhering, from the parent hive, 
and put with them. I was not prepared, and had 
to do this job in a hurry. 

I send you a photograph of Glen Apiary. You 
will see some of the hives, but not all, and some 
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of the high trees to which I have referred in a pre- 
vious part of this letter. D. F. SAVAGE. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., July 5, 1888. 


ae 


WHAT TO DO WHEN BEES SETTLE 
ON ONE’S HEAD. 





WITH A SUITABLE ILLUSTRATION ACCOMPANYING. 





HE clipping in June 15th GLEANINGS, about 
bees settling on a farmer's head, induces me 
to give you some reminiscence from my ex- 
perience in such a case. 

About 38 or 40 years ago, when I was 8 or 10 
years old (I have been used to bees from childhood), 
I was holding up a leafy bush for the swarm to clus- 
ter on, while tin pans, bells, and two sea-shell horns 
were making the sweet music of bygone days, to 
induce the bees to cluster. After circling around 
about the usual time, a prime swarm began to 
alight on the stem of my bush, cn a level with my 
head; and as the cluster-call sounded, the bees 
poured in all over my shoulders; then my hat brim 
dropped down over my face. I dropped my bush, 
took off my hat, and laid it ou the bush and moved 
out pretty quickly, with a pint or so of bees on my 
arms and shoulders. I do not think I got a sting, 
but the swarm clustered on my old hat, “ all samee 
Melican man.”’ Moral: Never strike a bee. 











FRIEND ARWINE’S PREDICAMENT, 20 FEET UP 
FROM THE GROUND. 

Once upon a time, about 1877 or ’78, I had a swarm 
cluster about 20 feet up on a tree near my apiary; 
and as [could not get at them with a ladder on ac- 
count of the small limbs, I climbed the tree to get 
them. I could get nothing to stand on in reach of 
the cluster but two small limbs about a large asa 
man’s thumb, and held on by a limb about 1% inch- 
es in diameter, and about four feet from the body 
of the tree. The limbs I stood on being on a small 
fork that terminated in small branches outside of 
and around the cluster, I had cut the small limbs 
from around the bees and was about tying a line to 
the limb to climb, when the two branches I was 
standing on broke. The limb I was holding to, by 
the jerk of my weight coming all on it, bent quickly, 
striking the cluster, and that precipitated a large 
part of it on to my bare head, my hat having been 
knocked off while climbing. Think of the joy of 
my situation—hanging by one hand some 18 or 20 
feet high, with perhaps a hundred lances busily 





testing the hardness of my head and the sticking 
qualities of my grit, but I did not fall. I had hada 
broken thigh once, and I would prefer a thousand 
bee-stings to one broken leg. I quietly pulled my- 
self on to the body of the tree, climbed down, comb- 
ed the stings out of my scalp, while my wife picked 
a dozen or two out of my forehead, face, and neck, 
after which I climbed up again, knocked the clus- 
ter into a basket, let them down by a rope, carried 
them to the hive, and emptied them out. Thus I 
learned that we could carry bees in an open-topped 
vessel as well as any way, and with no risk of jar- 
ring the cluster off. E. S. ARWINE. 

Banning, Cal., July 16, 1888. 

Why, friend A., you area“ trooper.” It 
is funny that nobody ever thought of it be- 
fore. hen a swarm of bees alights on 
your head, let them have the hat to cluster 
on, in place of clustering on the owner un- 
derneath. Trying to fight bees that want 
to cluster on your head would be pretty sad 
business, and I indorse your moral. Your 
grit in getting those bees down, even if they 
did give you so many stings you had to get 
them out of your hair with a comb, is com- 
mendable. I have tried carrying bees ina 
basket ; and while they will sometimes 
cling to the sides, and around on the out- 
side, at other times I have known them to 
leave the basket in disgust, and go back to 
where they had been clustering. A deep 
tin pail does pretty well if you keep bump- 
ing it every little while, so as to make them 
slip down to the bottom in a heap. 


—— ~<a 


WILD SUNFLOWERS AS A HONEY- 
PLANT. 


HONEY-PLANTS NOT YIELDING THE SAME IN ALL 
LOCALITIES. 


R. JOHN A. KING, Mankato, Minn., sends me 
the flower-head of one of the wild sun- 
flowers, which he says grow from three to 
five feet high, and bloom from early Au- 
gust till frost. He says the bees gather 

freely from it. The honey is amber in color, and 
much superior to that from late fall flowers. He 
wishes me to give the name through GLEANINGS, 
and comment upon it. 

It is very difficult to correctly name plants of the 
great composite family from a single flower-head, 
sol can not be entirely sure of this one. I think, 
however, it is our large sunflower, probably Heli- 
anthus giganteus. I have noticed here that bees 
visit both our most common wild sunflowers, H. gi- 
ganteus and H. divaricatus, yet Ihave not thought 
them as valuable for honey as some of the smaller 
composite planta, like the tickseed species of core- 
opsis—or beggar-ticks—species of bidens, nor at 
all comparable with these gems of our autumn 
bloom, the goldenrods, asters, and thoroughworts, 
for I find that the latter swarm with bees, while the 
sunflowers are rarely visited. But we have much 
to learn in reference to this matter of nectar. 
Flowers that secrete sparely here may fairly gush 
with nectar drops in the dryer atmosphere of 
Minnesota. Hence, while the sunflowers may be 
indifferent honey-plants in Michigan, they may be 
among the best in Minnesota. Thus it is that all 
accurate observations and all correct derermina- 
tions of honey-plants are important. 
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In sending plants for name, not only the flowers 
but the stems and leaves should be sent. In such 
large families as the Composite, we must see the 
leaves and know their arrangement on the stalk. 

A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Aug. 10, 1888. 


Friend Cook, these wild sunflowers, in 
swampy places in our own locality, some- 
times furnish a considerable amount of hon- 
ey. Tame sunflowers, however, afford lit- 
tle if any. You may remember that we 
have tried half an acre on our honey-farm, 
and hardly a bee was found on them. 
There have been other seasons since then 
when the bees were quite thick on the sun- 
flower heads. Our stenographer says that 
his sunflowers are now visited by bees, and 
that they certainly suck up the juice that 
exudes so plentifully. I presume this is to 
be accounted for by the scarcity of nectar 
in the other flowers at large. In other 
words, the bees prefer to work on sunflow- 
ers rather than do nothing at all. You 
speak of beggar-ticks, a species of bidens. 
I presume this is the same as what we call 
Spanish needles, and these, in swampy 

aces, look not unlike miniature sunflowers. 

n some localities they furnish large quanti- 
tities of very thick amber honey, something 
like that from the sunflower family. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES US A TIMELY HINT. 











EARS ago, when I first began to keep bees, I 
thought there was little which needed doing 
with the bees during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, thinking that the month of 
November was early enough to prepare bees 

for winter, and many atime have I equalized the 
stores in the hive “ by frost,’’ as I used to term it, 
thinking that I could get along with the matter 
easier and quicker while the bees were thickly 
packed away in their winter quarters, than I could 
possibly do when warm weather compelled me to 
use smoke todrive the bees out of the way, and 
keep their temper down so I could handle them. 
Well, if this were all there was to it I should still 
prefer to equalize the stores after cold nights had 
compelled the bees to contract off the heavy combs 
of honey; but after losing heavily several times 
when preparations were thus delayed, for the rea- 
son that the disturbing of bees late in the fall 
seems to be very injurious, I concluded to take the 
advice of an old bee-keeper, who told me that the 
month of September was the proper time to fix the 
bees for winter. After working on this plan fora 
number of years, I find that he was quite right 
about it; and in order that the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS may be reminded that winter is soon to be 
upon us, and that they should not delay getting the 
bees ready for it longer than till the last of this 
month, I will tell them a little of how I work along 
this line. 

The point which seems to have the greatest bear- 
ing on successful wintering is the getting of the 
winter stores near and around the cluster of bees 
in time for them to settle down into that quiescent 
state so conducive to good wintering, prior to No- 
vember first. To arrange these stores and proper- 


clear, I think, to all, why we should not put off 
caring for them till cold weather arrives. To be 
sure that all have the desired amount of honey, 
there is only one certain way to do, and that is to 
open the hives and take each frame and weigh it, 
after having shaken the bees off from it. Next 
weigh a frame of empty comb, or several of them, 
so as to get the average weight, which, when de- 
ducted from the weight of those in the hive, will 
give the weight of the honey. If it is found that 
there is 25 pounds of honey, I call that colony all 
right for winter. If less, it must be fed to make up 
the deficiency; if more, it can spare some to help 
another colony which is short. In this way I go 
over the whole yard, equalizing and feeding if it is 
required, till all have the required 25 pounds. 

Where feeding is required I manage differently 
from what I used to, in that i now feed from three 
to five pounds a day, while formerly I used to feed 
all the colony required, at one feeding. To be sure, 
there is less work where the whole is fed at once; 
but to offset this we have the stores scattered all 
through the hive, which, in my opinion, is a very 
undesirable shape to have them in. By feeding 
more slowly we get the stores close upto the clus- 
ter all around, and thoroughly sealed also, which 
has great advantage. For feeding slowly as above, 
I know of no feeder as good as the division-board 
feeder, which I have described in back numbers of 
GLEANINGS, nor any feed as good as that made by 
taking 30 pounds of granulated sugar and pouring 
it into 15 pounds of boiling water, after which 5 
pounds of honey is to be stirred in, as I have be- 
fore given on these pages. Where it is necessary 
to feed (as it seems from present reports it will be 
in many parts of the country the present season), 
I always select the number of combs that I think 
the colony will require, taking those which have 
the most honey in them, and, by means of this 
same division-board feeder, shut the bees on that 
many combs, which (combs) of course get all the 
feed, thus securing it in just the shape needed. 
But, I hear some one say, it is a fearful job to 
shake the bees off from every comb and weigh it. 
Well, so it would be if done with each colony; but 
you will have todo this with only one or two, till 
you get the right conception of just how much 
honey there is in each frame by simply looking at 
it, when you can count off the number of pounds 
almost to a certainty. However, you will have to 
weigh a few if you have never practiced this plan, 
to give you the necessary training required. I can 
count off combs of honey so as to rarely vary one 
pound on the whole hive, and yet do it as rapidly 
asIcan handle the combs; and when the apiary is 
thus gone over there isa certainty about it which 
gives the apiarist a great advantage over any oth- 
er mode of procedure. In guessing at the amount 
of stores, or even weighing the hives, one is quite 
apt to be mistaken, as I used to find out to my sor- 
row, by having some of my colonies starve; and 
that I was not different from others, the reports of 
colonies starving which are given nearly every 
spring, go toshow. AsIgo over the hives in this 
way I carefully note the quantity of bees, age of 
queen, amount of pollen in the combs, etc., which 
is jotted down on a piece of honey-section, this 
piece bejng left on top of the hive, so that the 
next spring I can tell just what was in each hive 
the fall before, so that, in case of loss, Ican form 





ly seal them requires warm weather; hence, it is 


some idea of what occasioned it. This little piece 
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of section also helps me in deciding what queens to 
supersede during the next season, for on it I keep 
quite a record of when the colony swarmed, how 
much honey it made, ete. After having the bees 
prepared as above as to honey for winter, they are 
to be snugly tucked upin their chaff and sawdust 
cushions at any time before the first of November, 
when most convenient, where they are left undis- 
turbed till spring, unless a chance to fly is given 
by the appearance of a warm day in mid-winter, 
or my curiosity 80 overcomes me that I must peep 
in and see them. In this way my loss in winter is 
much less than it formerly was. 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., our method of determining 
the amount of stores needed for winter is 
exactly like the one you give, although I do 
not know that we have ever mentioned it 
before. I have known some enthusiastic 
A BC scholars, however, who made pretty 
bad work at guessing that their colonies had 
sufficient. Iam inclined to think that they 
omitted to use the scales first, until they 
knew pretty well by the looks and by the 
handling how much a frame of honey 
would weigh; and this is one reason why I 
like metal corners—we can go through the 
hives very rapidly, and guess at the num- 
ber of pounds in a frame, without liftin 
each comb more than a quarter of an inch 
from its metal bearings. That is, there is 
no prying loose of the end-bars. But in re- 
gard to the amount of honey or sugar syr- 
up required, we have never yet had the 
colony, that 1 know of, that needed 25 
pounds, and rarely one that needed 20 
pounds. Perhaps our warmer climate in 
Ohio has something to do with it; but I 
should say that 20 pounds is ample (that is, 
20 pounds of stores sealed up) for a very 
heavy colony; and for a great many of the 
colonies we winter safely outdoors in our 
chaff hives, we allow only about 15 pounds 
of sealed stores. Please bear in mind, that 
15 pounds of sealed stores will ordinarily go 
further than 20 pounds of feed just put in 
the combs.— Your plan of making syrup for 
winter suits us exactly ; but as we have had 
excellent success without putting any hon- 
ey in at all, nor any thing else to prevent 
granulation, I can not believe it is necessa- 
ry after all. If we use sugar syrup and 
nothing else, we are absolutely sure there 
are no germs of foul brood in it. Where we | 
use honey, unless we know just where it | 
comes from, we may be in danger of getting | 
into a fearful trouble.—I like your record | 
that is to remain right in the hive, much | 
better than any system of book-keeping; | 
but I think I would use a little slate in- | 
stead of a piece of section. The writing | 
may be plainer, however, on the piece of | 
section, and it saves the trouble of rubbing 
out marks on the slate. A nice piece of | 
wood, white and smooth, has a tidy, pleas- | 
ant look; and when it is not wanted any | 
more, you can burn it up and get a new 
fresh-looking one in its place. Friend D., 
we are just a little bit anxious, a good many 
of us, to know whether you have got a cro 
of honey this year or not, as you have al- 
ways managed to have, no matter what may 
have been the fate of the rest of us. 





PROF. A. J. COOK. 


A BRIEF SKETCH BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





sy EFORE you read this, read the picture. [f it is 
at all like the print here before me, no one 

who has seen the man need be told that it is 

Prof. Cook; and those who have never seen 

him will be able to recognize him anywhere 

after seeing the picture. Wives are apt to be 
critical about such things, and Mrs. Cook pro- 
nounces this picture good. After all, it has not 
the usual expression seen on Prof. Cook’s face. I 
suppose a photographer couldn't get that. This 
picture looks as he does when carefully explaining 


' some fact; for at such times, if deeply interested, 


he has an earnest, and at times almost stern look. 
The usual expression, however, even when talking 


| on scientific subjects, is of a more joyous order, 
| as of one overflowing with good will toward all 


men, and bubbling over with good nature. The 











PROF. A. J. COOK, OF THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 
old saying is, ‘‘ Laugh and grow fat;”’ and in spite 
of being overworked, Prof. Cook has the appear- 
ance of being very well fed. He is of medium 
height, with dark hair and beard, and erect figure. 
The well-known initials, A. J. C., stand for Al- 
bert J. Cook. He is a native of the State in which 
he resides, having been born at Owosso, Mich., 
Aug. 30, 1842. That makes him 46, but he hardly 
looks it. His parents were Christians to the core; 
and the daily reading of the Scripture to which 
young Albert listened, with comments by his fa- 
ther,was reinforced by a daily example which tallied 
well with the teachings he heard. He was by no 
means rugged in health as a child, and his poor 
health caused him one of the sharpest disappoint- 
ments of his life, when he was obliged to lay his 
studies aside for a year during his college course. 
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Entering Michigan Agricultural College at 15, he 
graduated at 20, and, on account of his health, 
went at once to California, where for three years 
he was a very successful teacher. Returning, he 
spent a portion of two years at Harvard Universi- 
ty and Harvard Medical College, with Agassiz, 
Hazen, and Dr. O. W. Holmes as teachers. In 1866 he 
was appointed instructor in Michigan Agricultural 
College, and Professor of Entomology and Zoolo- 
gy in 1868. He teaches the juniors and seniors, his 
classes ranging from 30 to40. Each student who 
graduates not only studies all about the structure 
of the bee as an entomologist, but is drilled asa 
practical bee-keeper, going through the various op- 
erations of the season, finding queens, putting to- 
gether sections, putting in foundation, putting 
them on and taking them off the hives, extracting, 
ete. [donot know of any other institution in the 
world where classes of students are taught in this 
way. 

The personal influence of such a man as Prof. 
Cook is no mean factor in the education of a young 
man; and a special feature in Prof. Cook’s work is 
his Bible-class of students in the Sabbath-school. 
To this work, which has been carried on for a num- 
ber of years, he has given much time and labor, 
and the good resulting therefrom no one can cor- 
rectly compute. It is much to be regretted that 
the professor’s health is such that lately his physi- 
cian has peremptorily commanded him to lay aside, 
at least temporarily, this important work. In this 
connection I want to say that I wish every young 
man in the land could have the teaching of Prof. 
Cook's example in one respect. He is singularly 
pure and chaste in speech, and I do not believe he 
ever indulges in any word in any circle, of which 
he would be ashamed in the presence of the most 
refined ladies. 

Prof. Cook was one of the originators of the 
Michigan State Bee-keepers’ Association, as also of 
the Michigan Horticultural Society. He was on 
the board of the latter society for some years, and 
was secretary of the former for several years dur- 
ing its earlier history, and afterward president for 
some years. His personal influence has doubtless 
had much to do with placing Michigan in the fore- 
grourd in apicultural matters. 

To the readers of bee-journals it is not necessary 
to speak of Prof. Cook’s character as a writer. 
Few have written so much or so well. Besides his 
contributions to the bee-journals, he writes for the 
New York Tribune, Philadelphia Press, Rural New- 
Yorker, Country Gentleman, New Enyland Home- 
stead, Science, American Naturalist, etc. His ** Manu- 
al of the Apiary” hasreached a sale of 14,000 copies; 
‘“Injurious Insects of Michigan,” 3000; and 5000 cop- 
ies have been published of his latest work, ‘“‘ Maple 
Sugar and the Sugar-bush.” 

His labors in the warfare waged against insect- 
foes have been important. Remedies first advised 
by him are now common. If I am not mistaken, we 
are indebted to him for the very important knowl- 
edge of Paris green as a safe and efficacious remedy 
for the codlin moth. 

As a lecturer he holds the closest attention of his 
audience. As a controversialist he is fair, and 
never forgets to be the Christian gentleman. In 
conversation he is a charming talker. He takes 
great pride in his home, and is easily forgiven for 
thinking that no other man has quite so nice a wife, 
son, and daughter, as he. 





Drafts are constantly being made on Prof. Cook’s 
stock of entomological knowledge in the way of 
giving information about enemies or suspected 
enemies of bees, and no mere entomologist could 
be of the same use to the bee-keeping fraternity as 
one who is also himself an enthusiastic bee-keeper. 

Known the world over as an entomologist and 
authority on matters scientific and practical in bee 
culture, those who know him intimately will always 
like best to think of him as the warm-hearted, un- 
selfish friend whose charity for all reaches almost 
to a fault, and whose whole life seems to be a life of 
Christian love. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Lil. 

Friend M., with your permission I want to 
add a little in regard to our mutual friend 
Prof. Cook. My first acquaintance with him 
was at the first national bee-keepers’ con- 
vention ever held. It was at Cleveland, in 
1871. My attention was first attracted by 
these very qualities which you mention—an 
intense love of God’s works as exhibited 
through natural science, and with it a great 
broad comprehensive love for our fellow-men. 
I have thought, as you say, that his great 
charity at times seems almost a fault; but 
as the years pass by, we begin to conclude 
that friend Cook has ‘‘ chosen that better 
part which shall not be taken away.” I do 
not know where his stock of patience ends ; 
but I have oftentimes felt grateful to him as 
| looked back, to think how much patience he 
has had with your humble servant, not only 
once or twice, but agood many times. Now, if 
ithad not been for that nationa! bee-keepers’ 
convention, which some people think does 
not amount to much, | Hight never have 
become acquainted with Prof. Cook; and I 
tell you, my friends, it would have been a 
-paseny and lasting misfortune. Yes, it would 

ave been a great misfortune to all of you. 
Some years afterward I happened to pay him 
a visit. I donotremember Cok it happened, 
but I do remember many things that hap- 
yened during that visit. It was about fair- 

ime, and he asked me whether I would 
refer a trip in the country to visit some 
e-keepers, or an attendance at a county 
fair near by. We finally decided on the trip 
in the country. We passed under a black- 
walnut-tree. Bugs and worms were at work 
on the foliage, and my friend ran about un- 
der the tree, picking up horrid-looking green 
worms, fondling them, and calling them by 
name as you might your bantam chickens. 
His love for all God’s creatures, and his desire 
to form a more intimate acquaintance with 
them, impressed itself on my mind. Of 
course, we talked about bees and bee-keepers. 
Now, I have always had the reputation of 
being a good deal on the side of those who 
‘think no evil;”’ but pretty soon my good 
friend good-naturedly took me to task for 
even repeating something I had heard, and 
then he told me of a resolution he had made 
years before, not even to repeat things he 
would not say in the presence of his wife, 
mother, or sisters. I have never forgotten it. 
Hundreds of times has the recollection of 
our pleasant talk on this matter of makin 
speeches, and which I thank God to-day 
never did make, come up. 

Later on, friend Cook gavegme a very 

warm and pressing invitation to attend some 
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of the conventions in the State of Michigan. 
There used to besome folks in Michigan who 
did not like me very well, as some of you 
may remember. When I mentioned it to 
friend Cook he said that was the very reason 
why he wanted me to go. By the way, I 
have been many times puzzled to know wh 
this good friend of ours should take so much 
pains with one so undeserving as I. Did 
any of the rest of you ever have cause to feel 
this same thing? Well, I attended these 
conventions, and I have told you about them. 
I got acquainted with the friends I did not 
like, and, with a little help from our mutual 
friend, all differences and disagreements 
vanished away. 

Prof. Cook has a wonderful faculty for 
making any kind of public meeting a success. 
I have often wondered how it is possible 
that he could have such an inexhaustible 
fund of energy, good humor, and unfailing 
interest as to make even the most common- 
place surroundings bright and joyous. At 
our farmers’ institute here in Medina he 
won the lasting friendship of our boys and 
girls, men and women, and even old farmers 
who did not believe in ‘* book farming ; ”’ and 
his accounts of his battles and victories with 
the farmers’ insect-enemies held his audience 
as if he were reading to them a wonderful 
ee of fiction. There are people around in 

edina County, and I am afraid almost 
everywhere else, who get into the habit of 
saying that farming doesnot pay. They tell 
about the unseasonable frosts, and of the 
drought, the weevil, the potato-bug, and the 
low prices. The same people say that the 
poor man has no chance at all; and some of 
them say that an honest man has no chance 
to cope with unscrupulous men who get into 
office. Prof. Cook meets all these state- 
ments, and by his cheery good nature disarms 
those who utter them. After hearing him 
talk, you go home concluding that the world 
is not so bad after all, and with a firmer faith 
in your heart than you have had before, that 
there is indeed a God above, who. in tars | 
kindness, has planned this beautiful worle 
of ours with special regard to our happiness, 
comfort, and enjoyment. 


——— re ene ee 
BEE-VEILS, CONTRACTING, ETC. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT PLACING SURPLUS-BOXES 
OVER THE BROOD AND NOT OVER THE BROOD. 





FTER reading brother Doolittle’s article on 
page 597, I desire to say that I second all he 
says regarding bee-veils, and have for six or 
eight years used just such a veil in just such 
a manner as he describes. Back of that date, 

as long as twenty years ago, when I first began the 
business, I used just such a veil, only it was gather- 
ed at one end with a rubber cord and drawn over 
the crown of the hat, with one end of the veil sew- 
ed thereto, just as described by him. The hat was 
always light-colored and light weight, but not so 
broad-brimmed as our latter-day hat. 


CONTRACTION. 

Reading what brother Doolittle says about con- 
traction, | shall have to partly agree and partly 
disagree with him. We, too, do not contract our 


produce larger quantities of young bees, will result 
in a greater expense than income, just as explained 
in his article, and also in an article of my own, pub- 
lished in the American Bee Journal for 1885, page 437, 
and reproduced on pages 82 and 8&3 of my book. I 
shall have to disagree with our brother in his state- 
ment that he has practiced this contraction as long, 
if not longer, than any other person in our pursuit. 
It will be remembered that Mr. D. and myself held 
a public controversy with regard to who had first 
published to the world the system and its advan- 
tages, and that, as a result, I antedated him several 
months. Right here I will repeat what I said in 
that controversy; viz., that the system was not 
first practiced by me; that I used it privately three 
or four years before | published it, because I was 
not prior in its use; and the friend who did use it 
several years before I did, did not, nor did he care 
to publish it to the world. Certainly it is not as ad- 
vantageous a practice in the production of extract- 
ed as comb honey, yet itisin either case advanta- 
geous to prevent the production of bees that will 
cost more than they come to. My experience in 
this location has taught me to disagree with broth- 
er D., that honey is as good to winter bees on as 
properly prepared sugar syrup: further, that 
young bees are not as good for wintering as older 
ones. Again, it may be that brother D.’s Italian 
bees will crowd even his contracted brood-chamber 
with honey, but mine never do. So,if 1 wish to 
practice late contraction for the purpose of ridding 
the brood-chamber of natural stores, and feeding 
sugar syrup, I can do so. The great objections I 
found to the contraction system with the Lang- 
stroth hives were the loose parts—the dummies and 
the removed combs. Of course, it took some little 
time and sometimes exposures to robbers in mak- 
ing the changes, but this was not the worst—bees 
will not work quite as well in the outside as in the 
inside rows of sections of the surplus case. Now, 
when these outside rows rest over dummies, rather 
than combs of honey, or, better still, combs of 
brood, they will be neglected worse than ever. To 
prevent these difficulties occurring with this most 
valuable system of contractiou, was partly what 
led me to the invention of the horizontally divisible 
brood-chamber. With three apiaries, éach contain- 
ing a large number of colonies, what we do we 
must do quickly. 
QUERY NUMBER 68 

Bears upon the subject in question. It seems to 
me that some of those who answered, especially 
Prof. Cook and Dr. Miller, must have somewhat 
misunderstood the query. You will remember how 
long it took me to convert yourself and a great 
many others to the value of the honey-board, and 
how, almost alone, I pleaded for its use. You 
know, now, that I was right. Now, again, 1 wish to 
go on record as saying that no bee-keeper who has 
had experience in that direction would think of 
raising extracted honey without a honey-board be- 
tween the surplus and brood apartments. Itis best 
to have it queen-excluding if you are watching for 
swarms, and don’t have combs in excess of your 
colonies. It is pleasanter to have no brood in the 
extracting apartment. Especially with suspended 
frames is the annoyance from brace-combs terrible 
where no honey-board is used. If you remove your 
surplus honey from the supers by combs, think 
how they topple around, refusing to rest on their 





brood-chambers until the time comes when, to 


rabbets, when you replace them empty, and the 
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bottom-bars strike on the top-bars below. If you 
remove and replace your surplus by cases, these 
suspended frames are making you the same fearful 
trouble. We find necessary trouble enough with 
suspended frames besides the unnecessary one in 
question. Place the break-joint sink honey-board 
over the brood-chamber, and all of this is at an end. 
Such a honey-board should last a lifetime when 
properly made, and in no way does it tend to de- 
crease the amount of surplus store. I believe the 
brothers I have mentioned either did not under- 
stand the question or have not had experience in 
that direction. Now, friends, if you wish history to 
repeat itself, why simply oppose what I have said 
above, and afterward, quietly and without giving 
much credit, fall into line with it, adopt it, and some 
of you claim it for your own? I wish I were as sure 
of a good honey crop next year, or a third of a crop 
this year, as I am that the future intelligent honey- 
producer will laugh ata man who raised comb or 
extracted honey without a honey-board. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 4, 1888. JAMES HEDDON. 


Friend H., you touch on something that 
perhaps is not clear. or at least has not been 
clearly brought out. to a good many of us. 
It is this : Suppose we wish, for certain rea- 
sons, to contract or diminish the size of the 
brood-chamber just before the honey-flow 
commences. If we take out the combs and 
move up the division-board, or put in a 
dummy, we, as a general thing, in so doing 
throw some of the sections above, over the 
dummy or over the division-board. Will the 
bees go into these sections and fill them with 
honey as readily as sections that are right 
over the brood-combs; or, if you choose, 
sections that are placed immediately over 
combs containing honey and pollen in the 
brood-chamber? In the latter case, the 
bees could pass over the combs containing 
honey and _, and up above them into 
sections. he dummy or division-board, 
however, does not, a rule, allow the bees to 
cluster on them and go over on both sides. 
Now, I greatly prefer to have all the sec- 
tions above combs of honey, or, better still, 
combs of brood. Then how can we contract 
unless we contract our case of sections also? 
Why. simply enough: Contract by movin 
the bottom of the hive upward, instead o 
moving either side of the hive in toward 
the center, and this is exactly what you have 
done with your shallow brood-combs. You 
move the bottom of the hive up, however. 
half way to the we8 at every jump. Friend 
Langstroth, when he gave us the shallow L. 
frames, moved the bottom of the hive up a 
good deal more than his predecessors did. 
Many people ridiculed him for so doing; 
and there are some of the brethren who 
write for GLEANINGS who say even yet that 
they won’t have any of those shallow things 
in their yards. The ‘‘ shallow things,’’ how- 
ever, have made their way, and may be 
something as shallow as the new Heddon 
hive is going to obtain favor. I hope it will, 
for I like the idea of doing all our contract- 
ing by hoisting up the bottom-board and 
letting the sides of the hives stay where 
they are; at least I would not move them 
any closer to each other after paris got as 
close as eight frames. In regar the 


that we can get as much honey with it as 

without it, I am afraid we shall have to keep 

it, especially if we do not succeed in discev- 

prin et Bltege way to prevent the bees 
itchi 


from ng the frames in the upper story, 
to the top of the frames in the lower story ; 
and I believe that most of us are agreed in 
giving you, friend Heddon, a great deal of 
credit for stirring us up on the honey-boar 
matter, and for showing us what it is good 
for, as well as on this matter of moving up 
the bottom of the hive when we want to 
contract. 





GALLS, OR EXCRESCENCES. 


PROF. COOK TELLS US ABOUT THEM ON BASS- 
WOOD AND OTHER LEAVES. 








R. E. D. HOWELL, of New Hampton, Orange 

Co., N. Y., sends me a basswood leaf thick- 

ly covered with wart-like galls. He asks 

me to describe to the readers of GLEAN- 

INGS these excrescences, and explain their 

cause. As this is a matter of general interest, I am 

pleased to accede to his request; the more s0, as 

our maples, both hard and soft, are similarly affect- 
ed. 

These galls, which are brown in basswood, and 
wart-shaped, are a beautiful crimson in maple, and 
are teat-like, or cylindrical, or, better, sub-conical, 
inform. These galls are simply excessive growths 
of the leaf, thus forming a tumor on the upper 
side, Which may also reach beyond the lower 
surface. This gall is hollow inside, and harbors 
and sustains numerous long four-footed mites. A 
minute opening on the under surface of the leaf 
enables the adult mites to forsake the old home 
and become squatters—homesteaders we may say— 
on some other portion of the leaf. Thus a leaf or 
tree which shows only dozens of these galls in May 
will show thousands in August. The mites are long 
worm-like animals, white in color, with sharp 
mouth-organs, and four feet near the mouth. They 
are very minute, requiring a microscope for their 
study. Indeed, we can hardly see them at all with- 
out a good lens. The oviduct ends under the body, 
and they lay very large eggs in proportion to the 
size of the body. Often the mites are so transpar- 
ent that the great eggs can be seen in their bodies. 

I do not think these mites do very serious harm. 
A silver-leaf maple near our old bee-house is crim- 
son each summer with these phytoptous mites, yet 
it is healthy and vigorous, and makes a good 
growth each season. 

Though these mites are so different in form, and 
have only four legs, they are plainly related to the 
other mites, which are rounded in form and have 
eight legs—such as the wood-tick, cattle-tick, sugar 
and cheese mites, chicken and bee mites, red spi- 
der, itch-mite, etc. Occasionally some sharp-eyed 
housewife sends me flour or sugar alive with mites. 
Such lively provisions please not the average cook. 
She likes to have her flour rise, but does not like to 
see it walk off. 

Other animals form galls. Thus cynips, or hy- 
menopterous four-winged gall-flies make galls on 
the oak, some of which furnish nectar. Cecidom- 
ian, or two-winged gall-flies, form galls on the wil- 
lows and other plants, while plant-lice form galls 
on species of poplar, on the elm, and other plants 





honey-board, while I am not yet convinced 





and trees. Often the lice secrete delicious nectar, 
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which oozes from the galls, as in the case of the 
elm, or cockscomb galls. 

This whole matter of galis is very interesting. 
How strange that the sting of a minute insect, in 
laying its eggs, should so irritate a plant or the 
plaut tissue, that hypertrophy, or excessive growth, 
should ensue! Though this may be an unhealthy 
growth, yet it is just what the insect needs, for in 
this it lives and grows, and becomes fat and plump, 
as it feeds upon its own home. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Aug. 7, 1888. 

Friend Cook, in your opening remarks 
you intimate that these exciescences may 
form without the agency of insects. I hope 
you did not mean to say this, for it is hard 
for me to assent to the idea that a healthy 

rowing basswood-tree would be guilty of 
disfiguiing its foliage in this way. It has 
been an old faney of mine from childhood, 
that these mites, or insects, have a trick, 
known from generation to generation, of 
causing the leaf to swell out in this shape, 
so as to form a home for them, and I want 
to know if I have got to abandon it. The 
oak-apple, found on some species of oak- 
trees. which we used to find so delicious in 
childhood, that has a crisp shell on the out- 
side, always contains a worm. or several 
worms, in the core; and as they always 
grow attached to a leaf, I supposed the 
worm caused the leaf to produce these beau- 
tiful spotted apples. When we were school- 
boys, we would sometimes find a tree ofa 
certain kind of oak that would be so covered 
with these apples that we could, by climb- 
ing up, get hatsful of them. When they are 
quite young, and growing thrifty. the outer 
shell is not only sweet and juicy, but it has 
a tartlike taste, somewhat like lemonade or 
delicious fruit ; and then others had a beau- 
tiful aromatic flavor, different in various 
species of oak, that use to make them so at- 
tractive that we schoolboys would go a mile 
or more in pursuit of them. Sometimes 
when the weather was quite wet and rainy, 
these galls would contain a delicious liquid 
inside of the shell—a sort of aromatic lem- 
onade of Nature’s own compounding; that 
is, after the insect had diverted Siture 
from her ordinary track, according to my 


theory. 
oo 


DO BEES EAT PEACHES ? 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MATTER. 


e: matter has come up a great many 








times in regard to bees and peaches, 

and perhaps more this present season 

than heretofore. A few days ago a 

neighbor told me that our bees had 
taken complete possession of his peach 
orchard. They were “cleaning the fruit 
right off the trees, and would not let anybody 
go near the trees.”” I told him they were 
eating the — peaches and no others. 
He would not believe me until I took him 
down to our fruit-house and showed him 
several baskets of sweet clingstone peaches. 
These sweet clingstones are the first that 
ripen, and this year they began roting. a 
great part of them, before they got mellow 


enough to eat. I have taken considerable 
time and pains to look into the whole matter, 





and I think [ understand it. I bought of a 
neighbor about two bushels of these peaches, 
and I immediately sorted out all decayed 
and mellow ones. Before I got through, the 
bees were busy on the decayed ones; then 
they commenced on the mellow ones; and 
where the skin was bruised they rapidly en- 
larged the opening, and soon finished the 
peach. For two or three hours, not a bee 
was to be found on those that had been sort- 
ed out as perfect. By noon, however, knots 
of bees were gathered in differént parts of 
almost every basket. I sorted them again, 
and found little white spots, indicating that 
rot had commenced since I went over them 
in the morning; and whenever the bees 
found these indications that decay had com- 
menced on a small spot, they pushed their 
tongues into it, and rapidly made the opening 
larger. I then placed a part of the peaches 
indoors, where the bees could not get at 
them. In about three hours’ time, as before, 
quite a number of the peaches showed decay- 
ed spots. Some had commenced to get 
mellow, but the greater part of them com- 
menced to rot before getting mellow at all. 
Well, wherever they were left out of doors 
the bees found out what was going on, and 
kept going over the peaches, waiting for a 
soft spot to appear. Before these soft spots 
appeared, a whitish down always indicated 
where rot was going to commence. The 
appearance was something like mildew. 
Good peaches, hoWever, that became mellow 
before this rotting commenced, were never 
attacked or injured by the bees at all. If, 
after the peaches get mellow, they are tum- 
bled around in the baskets so us to bruise the 
skin, they will be attacked by the bees. 
They will also, within 24 hours, as a rule, 
a to decay if the bees do not get at 
them. 

Now, friends, I think you have the truth 
of the whole matter. The bees donot injure 
sound peaches. They will, however, get 
through the skin at once when this process 
of decay commences, and it will start out 
through the basket of peaches in just a few 
hours—that is, if you sort out every decayed 
peach, and every one that shows any symp- 
toms of decay, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
during hot rainy weather, by noon you will 
find a good many that have commenced to 
rot—enough so that the bees will get at them. 
In a few hours more, the peach will some- 
times be too rotten for sale or for use. Now, 
I do not know whether this kind of rot 
always occurs with these sweet clingstones 
or not. Ihave noticed it several seasons, 
but I never saw it so bad as this season. 
It commences when the peach is nearly ripe, 
and it may attack fruit before it is mellow, 
or after it is mellow, or notatall. It is not 
the same kind of rot that spoils fruit when 
it rots from overripeness. If you get a rem- 
edy for the rot, you will also have a remedy 
for the bees ; and this kind of rot is certainly 
a very serious matter to fruit-growers. 


Now, then, there is one other trouble: 
When your fruit gets bruised so as to break 
the skin, the bees will rapidly take out the 
inside. This makes them a nuisance. Peo- 
ple who handle fruit, however, greatly 
magnify the effects; and my neighbor was 
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greatly surprised to see me pick out peaches 
and push the bees away with my finger, in 
order to show him the white mold whieh is 
the forerunner, or harbinger, of the rot on 
every peach where the bees had found an 
opening. He could hardly believe me when 
I told him they did not chase his people out 
of the orchard. 

Now, I wish this whole matter might be 
fully understood, and [ wish our agricultural 
papers would copy the facts I have here 
given. There is some trouble with bees and 
fruit, I am well aware; but the trouble is 
not so great as fruit-men often imagine ; and 
I am sure it will be very much less expense 
to arrange the damages in an amicable way, 
rather than to attempt to right the matter 
by going to law. Let the bee-keeper and the 
fruit-raiser both look into the matter, and 
talk it over in a friendly way. [ proposed 
ae spent. the fruit, or paying the damages ; 
uit my neighbor finally declared there were 
not sound peaches enough there in the first 
place to be worth talking about. He knew 
many of them were rotting, even before they 
were ripe ; but he did not know the bees were 
at work on the trees, only on those that had 
begun to rot. 

Another thing: The bees would pay no 
attention to these peaches, even the sweet 
ones. were it a season honey could be found 
in the fields. With us, however, the bees 
seldom find honey enough to keep them busy 
at the time when peaches begin to ripen. 


ir 
AN AUTOMATIC UNCAPPER. 


WHAT THE FRIENDS IN GERMANY ARE DOING. 

HE following description of a machine 

for uncapping both sides of a comb at 

once is taken from Gravenhorst’s Bie- 

nen Zeitung for July. The article was 

written by Peter Wagner, of Kreutz- 

statten, Germany, from which fact we may 

reasonably infer that he is the inventor of 

the machine. It seems to be a kind of fore- 

runner of the extractor here illustrated, 

which was invented by a Mr. Buhne-Lauban, 

of Germany. Our proof-reader, W. P. Root, 
translates both articles as follows: 


This device meets every requisition that can be 
made ona machine of the kind, as with it one can 
remove the cappings of the cells perfectly, by ad- 
justing the rolls to a greater or lesser distance 
apart (some ‘% or 4 of an inch), according to the 
thickness of the comb. The method of uncapping 
is as follows: 

Into the large upright iron frame, which is about 
half an inch inthickness, is placed the double frame 
so as to come directly over the projecting iron 
points below. The frame of comb is fastened in 
this perpendicularly. Lower the upper screws so 
that their points will press slightly into the frame. 
With frames of half size, put in one as just de- 
scribed in the case of a large frame. Lay the stick 
a@ on top of the frame, with the small projecting 
points up and down. Press it down slightly; put 
the other frame on top of this, push it down gently. 
and lower the screws above. The two frames will 
thus be clamped together. Now sieze the crank, ¢, 
and turn it a little to the right or left, as the case 
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may demand. The comb can then, by means of the 
wheel 0, be lowered perpendicularly between the 
rapidly revolving rollers, being guided in its de- 
scent by the upright standards t' t. Around the 
axle of the wheel 0 is wound a cord, ¢’, attached to 
the top of the descending frame, thus uncapping 
both sides. The machine uncaps one-sided as well 
as double-sided thick combs, as one has only to put 
the rollers further apart. It is evident, that, to do 
this, the pulley 2 must be so adjusted as to make 
the belt tighter or looser. 





AUTOMATIC UNCAPPING-MACHINE, 


The covering of the receiving-box is represented 
by f. The torn-off bits of wax and honey are thrown 
into this, whence they run into a vessel placed be- 
low. It is very desirable that combs of equal 


breadth be used, and such as have no projections or 
irregularities on their surface, as these are always 
troublesome when using the uncapping-machine. 





EXTRACTING HONEY FROM BOTH SIDES OF A COMB, 
WITHOUT REVERSING. 

Time is money. In extracting honey, the revers- 
ing of the combs is a loss of time; and with badly 
coustructed extractors, the work is very unpleas- 
ant. At the present time, various kinds of auto- 
matic reversing machines are made; but I believe 
that a machine that throws out the honey clean, 
and which, at the same time, renders reversing un- 
necessary, must take the preference. The above 
cut shows the simplest and consequently most de- 
sirable kind of honey-extractor, which Mr. Buhne- 
Lauban, of Schlesien, constructed. The extractor 
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has been subjected to public test, and has shown, 
first, that the honey is thrown out clean on both 
sides of the comb; second, that the combs, when 
laid in properly, are not injured; and, third, that 
rapid work can be done with it. 

The construction of the extractor is solid through- 
out. A kit, or tub, of the best kind is used, made 
of hard wood, painted, and the hoops galvanized. 
The directions for use are as follows: 

Scald out and rinse, before using. The machine 
works best when placed on atable. To enable the 
honey to run better, the side opposite the faucet 
should be elevated a little. The tension of the belt 
is regulated by a thumb-screw on the under side of 
the slot cut in the board through which the shaft 
runs. The combs are then laid in, and secured ac- 
cording to their length and width, and held securely 
in place by the wire covering. 


We illustrate the first machine, more be- 
cause it represents an idea than because we 
think it will be any thing that will come into 
practical use. We believe that uncapping 
can be done in the manner described ; but 
after taking into account all the machinery, 
we seriously doubt whether more uncapping 
could be done with it than with a keen-edged, 
properly warmed uncapping-knife. In talk- 
ing with an extensive honey-producer, one 
who owns 500 colonies in California, he 
remarked he wanted no better machine than 
a Bingham uncapping-knife. The second 
machine we illustrate, because it contains a 
principle which it may be worth while for us 
Americans to develop. The idea is rather 
novel, at least. You will observe that the 
combs are put in the pockets in a horizontal 
position, and in that position the honey is 
whirled out from both sides simultaneously. 
At first thought you would say that this 1s 
almost impossible. but if you reflect a mo- 
ment you will see the principle. The cen- 
trifugal force, as the combs revolve in a 
horizontal position, throws the honey to that 
side of the cell nearest to the sides of the tub, 
at the same time flinging away the honey 
from that side of the cell nearest to the 
center of revolution. The honey is thus 
forced up the perpendicular side of the cell. 
When it reaches the top edge, it flies off, 
striking the side of the tub. To make the 
principle clear, we will suppose that a child 
grasps an ordinary pint cup, filled with water, 
bv the handle. He now whirls on his heel, 
at the same time holding the cup in a per- 
pos position. the cup rotating in a 
10rizontal line. Of course, the water will 
rush to the outer edge of the cup, and spill 
out. If the child could turn rapidly enough 
on his heel, the water would be all thrown 
out. It will be noticed that, in order to 
throw the honey out of the combs in this 
way, they must be revolved much more 
rapidly than in the nye extractor. To 
prove that honey could be thrown out in this 
way, we took some sections of thickly cap- 
ped honey, uncapped them, and placed them 
down in the basket of the extractor horizon- 
tally. The honey was thrown out at both 
sides at once as clean as could be done with 
an ordinary extractor. But we noticed that 
it required « much higher motion. Perhaps 
it should be remarked right here, that the 
bottom of the combs (as in the hive) should 


be placed nearest the center of revolution. 
Most combs have a little dip to the cells. Of 
course, to have honey thrown out clean, the 
incline should be toward the edges of the 
tub; or, in other words, the bottom of the 
cell should be nearer the center of revolution 
than the top is. Wedo not know that the 
principle of this extractor will ever come into 
practical use. The higher centrifugal force. 
required may make it impractical ; but if the 
honey can be thrown out from both sides at 
once, it is a big thing in its favor. 

Since the foregoing was written, the 
British Bee Journal of August 16 has come to 
hand. Mr. Cowan, in that issue, illustrates 
and comments on that same extractor. As 
early as 1874 he says he exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace a machine similarly construct- 
ed; but, if we understand him correctly, 
there was this difference: His combs re- 
volved vertically, with the frames at right 
angles to the spindle, while the frames in 
the extractor invented by Mr. Buhne-Lau- 
ban, as_ illustrated, revolve horizontally. 
In speaking of the success of the old ex- 
tractor, Mr. Cowan says, ‘‘ lt worked ad- 
mirably, and both sides were extracted at 
the same time.” He adds, also, that it was 
‘‘only safe to extract from old combs,” as, 
with the new ones, if the machine were re- 
volved at too high speed, there was danger 
of smashing them. For this reason he did 
not at that time think it wise to recommend 
it, although he had used it for several years 
in his own apiary. But with wired frames 
(more recently introduced) he thinks there 
would be no danger of damaging the combs. 
He regards it as a great saving of time to be 
able to extract both sides without having to 
reverse. We hope to give the principle a 
more thorough test ourselves. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 














MODERN BEE CULTURE VS. ITALIANS. 


N page 612 you say,in reply to Mrs. Axtell, 
concerning keeping moth from comb honey, 

» that the reason of the disappearance of the 
moth of late years is due to the introduction 

of the Italian bee. Now, friend Root, I shall 

tell you some of my experience right on that line. 
I have kept bees here in Missouri 14 years. I be- 
gan with the old box hive. All our bees here then 
were the big brown German, and I still have noth- 
ing else. All we did in the way of bee-keeping in 
those days was to stop the plow when we learned 
the bees were swarming, and run to the house, and 
hive them in an old box hive. Ina few weeks, if 
we happened to think of it, we would put on a cap 
for surplus. About the time we supposed that the 
harvest was over for the season, we went around 
and took off the caps and got what was in them. 
Then we let them rest in the weeds until swarming 
time next year. Result, first, we got little honey; 
second, hives often became queenless, and then 
the moth went for them. Each queenless hive, left 
all the fall to the tender care of the moth, soon be- 
came populous with fat worms, which, left alone, 





soon were on the wing, seeking more queenless 
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hives, empty combs, ete. I now have had no trouble 
whatever with the moth, for the last four years. 
What makes the difference? You ask if I got Ital- 
ians. No, sir, nothing of the kind. I just took 
GLEANINGS five years, and learned how—that’s all. 
I now keep my bees in well-painted frame hives, 
using all the latest uppliances. | havea mill, and 
make my own foundation; and if I discover a 
queenless colony I get a queen, or unite it with 
some other, and take out and put away all combs 
not in use and covered with bees. If lever happen 
to see a solitary moth, his doom is immediately 
sealed. The fact is,if you want to raise moth as 
well as bees, just get your bees all in oid box 
hives, not painted; have them all in the weeds; go 
to them only twice in a year, and I will guarantee 
that you will have plenty of moth, even if your 
bees are all Italians. W.H. RITTER. 

Springfield, Mo. 

Friend R., you have made a big point, 
and I believe every word of it. Notwith- 
standing, however, and in spite of the large 
compliment you pay us, I want to say that 
Italians have some influence in the matter. 
The most of us have, at some time or other, 
tested the matter of putting an Italian 
queen into a colony of blacks infested with 
moth worms; and I believe that most of us 
have seen the Italians, when they were but 
a few days old, take the worms by the na 
of the neck and drag them out on the 
alighting-board. 

BAREHEADED BEES, NOT FOUL BROOD. 

I send a piece of comb by this mail, with what I 
fear is foul brood; and, being inexperienced, | 
hope that you will be so kind as to tell me as soon 
as convenient what it is. There are two pieces— 
one from the old hive and one from the new. I 
have just discovered it, and it seems to beeall 
through three hives—one old one and the two 
young swarms out of the same old swarm. 

Warren, Mich., July 29, 1888. T. A. BARR. 

Friend B., the brood you send is not foul 
brood. It is only a specimen of perfectly 
healthy brood. During very warm weather 
we quite often find cells of young bees un- 
capped, or, rather, they have the_appear- 
ance of never having been capped. You 
will see under ‘* Bees,’ in the A B C book, 
that this thing is mentioned. 


SHOULD THE SHIPPER BE MADE LILABLE FOR THE 
SUPERSEDURE OF QUEENS HE SELLS, SIX OR 
EIGHT WEEKS AFTER DATE OF SALE? 

Does the confinement of a good Jaying queen for 
six or eight days in shipping affect her fertility? 
If so, whose loss ought it to be if the queen is su- 
perseded in from four to cight or twelve weeks 
after a safe introduction, and laying? Is it the 
breeder or the man who sends for the queen, who 
should be the loser? S. H. COLWICK. 

Norse, Tex., July 9, 1888. 

No, the confinement of a queen during a 
shipment of six or eight days rarely if ever 
affects her fertility. We have probably 
shipped as many queens as any breeder in 
the United States. As a general rule, our 
customer writes svoner or later how his 
queen pleases. We can speak quite posi- 
tively when we say that shipment either by 
mail or express does not deteriorate the lay- 
ing qualities of aqueen. If she is super- 


seded she is superseded for some other rea- 
son. Even granted that such deterioration 
_* take place, the shipper hardly ought 
to be made liable for the loss after six or 
eight weeks. All kinds of stock are liable 
to deteriorate after sale. As long as it can 
be maintained that the animal sold was in 

ood condition at the time of sale, the seller 
is in no way liable for what becomes of the 
animal afterward. We must apply the 
same kind of reasoning to queen-bees. 


OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 

Last year I sent to G. B. Lewis and got 1000 of 
these. I put them in crates without separators, 
and, owing to the drouth and bad honey season, 
only a part of them were used. But I had several 
crates nicely filled with fall honey. They were ali 
well and evenly filled—not one of them bulged out, 
as I have had them in the other style of sections. 
I think they are the best, and I am going to try 
them more fully. I believe that, with them, we 
can dispense with separators altogether; but we 
can’t tell till we have a good season for honey. A 
full flow of honey would test the thing more fully. 
I have had two bad yeurs for honey. lam getting 
tired, and have nearly concluded to sell my ranch, 
or rent it out tosome younger man to try his luck. 
The business has never paid me. J. W.C. GRAY. 

Atwood, LIl., Jusy 23, 1888, 


A SWARM THAT WOULDN'T STAY HIVED. 

A very striking thing occurred in the country 
several days ago, as follows: A neighbor found a 
bee-tree and cut it down. He hived the bees. There 
was a fine large swarm, and they came out. Next 
day he put them back, but they seemed bound to 
stay on one limb of a bush, and nowhere else. He 
hived them several times, but they would come out 
and go to the same limb again. He became dis- 
couraged, and let them go. They stayed on that 
limb 14 days, without even trying to hunt anew 
home. At the end of 14 days, another neighbor 
went to the woods and got them off the limb and 
carried them one mile and put them in a hive with 
a weak swarm of his apiary. The bees bad reduced 
in numbers considerably. There were probably 
half a gallon of bees when our friend took them in. 

Luttrell, Ala., July 15, 1888. B. G. LUTTRELL. 

Friend L., fourteen days is a good while 
for a swarm to hang ona limb. )f course, 
they must have gathered some honey dur- 
ing this time, but probably not enough to 
enable them to build combs. Had they 
been given a comb containing a little un- 
sealed brood, I am quite certain they would 
have stayed in the hive the first time. 


HONEY THAT GRANULATES, OR CANDIES, IN THE 
COMB. 

I send you a sample section of honey of some 
kind of granulated sort, that is puzzling bee-keep- 
ers here. Some think it honey-dew, some grape 
sugar. Others think it comes from the pine in the 
mountains, and now it is left to you to tell us some- 
thing about it. WILL TAATCHER. 

Martinsburg, W. Va., Aug. 8, 1888. 

Friend T., the same thing, or something 
quite similar, has been submitted to us a 
good many times. By consulting our back 
volumes you will notice that several plants 





have been suggested as the cause of this 
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trouble. I am inclined to think, however, 
that this kind of honey is secreted by dif- 
ferent flowers. At one time it made its ap- 
pearance in different localities when the 
asters were in bloom. Several have sug- 
gested, as you have intimated, that it comes 
from a species of pine. Although it be- 
haves somewhat like grape sugar, | am sure 
it is a natural product, and not the result of 
feeding, either intentionally or unintention- 
ally. I do believe it is the product of honey- 
dew—that is, the kind which you send us, 
for it has no bad taste, and might be relish- 
ed by some. Such honey is sometimes very 
handsome; but when customers come to cut 
it, they are, as arule, not very well pleased 
with it, and it should be disposed of ata 
low price, with a full understanding of 
what it is when it is sold. Sometimes we 
see the cells alternating with cells of good 
honey. The sample you send us seems to 
be entirely candied—every cell. 

YOUNG QUEENS LAYING ONLY SMALL PATCHES OF 

EGGS. 

What makes young queens sometimes in nuclei 
lay a patch of eggs about the size of a man’s hand, 
and then stop and lay no more till those are hatch- 
ed out? | have had a good many young queens 
this summer that never laid at all. They got their 
full size, and looked as if they were laying to the 
uttermost, and I never could find one egg from 
them. I killed them after a proper length of 
time. J. LINGENFELTER. 

Akin, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1888. 

Friend L., the reason why the young 
queen lays small patches of eggs, and stops 
when in nuclei, especially if the nucleus is 
a small one, is that she has not bees enough 
to take care of any more. Put her in a 
strong colony, and she will lay right alon 
uninterruptedly. I have tested this a grea 
many times. I have also had young queens, 
just as you have stated, that would not lay 
at a'lin asmall nucleus; when placed ina 
full colony of bees, however, they would go 
right to work and lay splendidly. I would 
i«lvise you not to kill any more until you 
have tested them with a good lot of bees. 





MAPLE SUGAR FOR BEE-FOOD, ETC. 

l. Is maple syrup as good to feed bees for brood- 
rearing as granulated-sugar syrup? 

2. Is it as good for winter stores? 

3. Do bees ever gather honey from field corn? 

4. Do bees injure buckwheat? A. F. GAFFNEY. 

Claremont, N. H., Aug. 8, 1888. 

Friend G., maple sugar is probably not 
worth as much as granulated-sugar syrup, 
because it contains more impurities. For 
some reason it is not as good for winter 
stores unless it is a very choice quality in- 
deed of maple syrup.—Bees gather honey 
from the tassels of sweet corn to some ex- 
tent. Whether they do so or not from or- 
dinary field corn, is a question I can not 
answer. My impression is, however, that 
the most they get from any kind of corn- 
tassels is pollen. It comes pretty near to 
being corn-starch, you know.—To be sure, 
bees do not injure buckwheat. Why do 
you ask such a question ? Have you some 
of the old-fogy element around you who in- 





sist that bees injure fruit-trees, clover-blos- 
soms, ete., in taking the honey? Tell all 
such people to compare the crops of buck- 
wheat, clover-seed, and fruit,in localities 
where there are no bees at all, with other 
localities where bees are kept in great 
numbers. The advantage shows in favor 
of the bees every time. 


COMPARING NOTES IN REGARD TO COMMISSION 
MEN. 

We should like to hear from jour readers who 
sent honey last fall to H. R. Wright, of Albany, 
N. Y., if they received the prices for it which he 
quoted in GLEANINGS. If they did, some of us 
honey-producers would like to know it, as the other 
commission men did not get those prices; and if 
they did not, we should like to know that also, as 
you have given him considerable free advertising 
in GLEANINGS. W.S. WARD. 

Fuller’s Station, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1888. 


Friend W., from what I know of Mr. 
Wright I am quite sure he will have no ob- 
jection whatever to having bee-keepers re- 
port in regard to the prices they have receiv- 
ed for the honey sent him. We are willing 
to give any commission man, or anybody 
else, a good deal of free advertising so long 
as they help to take our honey off our hands 
and pay us good prices. Of course, we 
want to know that the party isa reliable 
and responsible one, and we are glad to say 
that friend Wright is good for all he prom- 
ises. 


A METHOD TO GET RID OF FERTILE WORKERS. 

I noticed in GLEANINGS of July 1, page 534, that 
G. O. Salzman wanted to know how to get rid of 
fertile workers. My method is to close the hive 
that has been taken possession of by fertile work- 
ers; remove it from the stand; place another in its 
place ;_take the hive, bees and all, ten or twelve rods 
away from the apiary; open the hive and take out 
the frames one by one; shake and brush every bee 
from the combs, and place them in a tight box and 
carry the frames into the house. 1 look them over 
and take those that have no drone brood or eggs in 
them, and put them in ihe empty hive that ison 
the stand, as quickly as possible. Close it up and 
keep it closed two or three hours; go to the old 
hive, and shake all the bees into the grass. In 
about two hours the m of the bees will have re- 
turned to the old stand and clustered on it. Take a 
frame of brood tbat has brood in all stages, from 
some other hive; place it in the center of the hive, 
then open the entrance part way and you will have 
no more trouble with the fertile workers. The 
bees will immediately build from one to eleven 
queen-cells. I have tried this way several times, 
without a single failure, but with the most satisfac- 
tory results. Mrs. C. E, Perris. 

Garland, Pa., Aug. 4, 1888. 


I think your plan is a very good one, Mrs. 
P., unless it is considerable trouble. In- 
stead of giving the colony brood, and let- 
ting them build queen-cells, I would give 
them a laying que an, Septet if they bad 
been long troubled with a fertile worker. 
Moving a ore away and giving them a 
new set of combs will generally get rid of 
the fertile worker; and in our experience 
we seldom do any thing more than give 
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them three or four combs of good vem 
hatching brood. After 24 hours they will 
weeny receive a queen, or a queen - cell 
either. 


ONE OF THE DOG-BANES. 

Friend Root:—Please tell by card or GLEANINGS 
what the inclosed flower is. J.C, CAPEHART. 

St. Albans, W. Va., July 17, 1888. 

Prof. Devol says: 

A. I, Root:—The plant from J.C. Capehart is one 
of the dog-banes, Apocynum, probably A. cannabi- 
num, L. It is closely related to the milkweeds, and 
possesses many of the qualities of these plants, 
among which is a poisonous principle residing 
chiefly in the seeds. They flourish along streams, 
in alluvial soils, and are common in fence-rows. 

Columbus, O., Aug. 7, 1888. W.S. DEVOL. 


REPORTS KNCOURAGING. 


NINE COLONIES AVERAGE 76 LBS. EACH; HOW A 
LONG-FACED LETTER MAY MAKE A SHORT 
FACE. 

HIS has been a poor bee year; but not, ac- 
cording to accounts in GLEANINGS, as poor 
as some parts further east. We began the 
season with 36 colonies. We had 15 new 
swarms. The first swarm came out May Il. 

We have prevented swarming so far as keeping on 
sections and extracting would do so. We have 
run nine colonies for extracting. These, up to 
Aug. 5, averaged 76 lbs. to the colony. They have 
not been strictly attended to. The others, run for 
comb honey, have averuged 20 lbs. to the colony; 
but this is scarcely a fair estimate, as many of the 
weak colonies have yielded nothiog. The season 
has been so dry that about the only honey the bees 
have had to gather was from alfalfa; and as less of 
that than usual has been allowed to go to seed, the 
honey-supply has been Jessened. There is quite a 
growth of the Rocky-Mountain bee-plant, but the 
bees have not seemed to work on it much this 
year. The quality of honey has been very fine, 
the comb very white and delicate, and the extract- 
ed honey very thick and white in the early part of 
the season; later,a little darker. We receive 15 
cents for comb in 1-lb. sections, and extracted in 
small pails. If Mrs. Chaddock’s letter was long- 
faced, the illustrations were so amusing that some 
of us were short-faced while reading it. We appre- 
ciate GLEANINGS, and should be sorry to be de- 
prived of it. Mrs. J. N. BACON. 
Longmont, Colo., Aug. 12, 1888. 














BEES PUTTING IN GOOD TIME. 
I began with five hives, spring count, in the “ Gold- 
en” hive. I increased to 13. My bees have not 
made as much honey asI expected. No surplus 
yet, on account of dry weather. About ten days 
ago rain began. The bees are putting in good time. 
Bolivar, Mo., Aug. 13, 1888. A. J. LOWER. 


A GOOD CROP EXPECTED. 

It looks now as though we should get a fine crop 
of honey from buckwheat. It has been in bloom 
about ten days, and the honey is coming in freely. I 
have extracted about 50 pounds per colony from 
it already, and expect to get as much more. 

LESLIE STEWART. 
Jefferson, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1888. 





BEES HAVE DONE WELL. 

My bees are doing well. I have some that have 
made over 100 lbs. of honey since the last day of 
June. I am well pleased with the queens you sent 
to me in September. THOS. OBERHITNER. 

Deshler, O., Aug. 21, 1888. 


Report an off season to date. A416; B 14; C 150; 
D over 1400 from 50 colonies. About 600 pounds on 
hives almost all capped. There are immense pros- 
pects for buckwheat. There are over 200 acres in 
easy reuch of my bees. Season so far is good, with 
prospects of best honey-run to come yet. 

WILLIAM W. CASE. 

Baptisttown, N. J., Aug. 11, 1888. 


LOTS OF HONEY FROM SWEET-CLOVER. 
This season has fully tested the qualities of sweet 

clover. It has yielded a good crop when every 

thing else has failed. All the white honey we 

have is from that alone (nearly); and after seeing 

how wonderfully good it is,I am gathering large 

quantities of seed. A. SNYDER. 
Coeymans Hollow, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1888. 


A LITTLE MORE ENCOURAGING. 

The Reports Discouraging in the last few num- 
bers of GLEANINGS have been s0 very discourag- 
ing that we feel we should send you the following 
report for the sake of variety, and in hopes that it 
will add a little cheer to the general gloom which 
seems to affect 80 many. 

We keep but a small apiary; and as it is merely 
what you might call an ‘“‘aside’’ with us, the bees 
get no more care than is necessary to keep them 
well behaved and out of mischief, s0 you must not 
expect any extraordinary results. 

Our old colonies got a little touch of the swarm- 
ing mania, and have made but a little surplus in 
consequence; so we will confine ourselves to the 
doings of four young colonies, which have proved 
themselves the smartest, this year, among the lot. 
These four colonies were swarmed June 6th and 
7th, and put into 1%-story Simplicity hives. Upto 
date we have taken from these four hives 170 one- 
pound sections of white-clover honey, and there 
are now in the hives 112 full and partly filled 
pound sections, with buckwheat and fall flowers 
yet to hear from. LEARNED & MILLER. 

Newton, N. J., Aug. 9, 1888. 


18,000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 200 COLONIES, IN CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

We got only about 18,000 lbs. from 200 colonies 
this year, and I do not suppose any of my neigh- 
bors did any better. They are offering from 5% to 
6 cts. now, but I think it will be higher when they 
find out how short the cropis. Wedo not feel in 
any way discouraged yet, for Southern California 
is surely the home of the honey-bee, for there are 
but very few days in the year when the bees can 
not be out in some part of the day, and we do not 
have to plant for a honey crop, as our hills and 
mountains are covered with all kinds of bee-feed. 
Neither do we have any winter to hurtthem. The 
wild sage is our best pasture, also the wild buck- 
wheat. I gathered some sage seed, and I am going 
to send some to you to try, and see if it would grow 
in your country. I think it would. I see by 
GLEANINGS you are going to visit California. If 
you do, you must be sure to come here and see Los 
Angeles County. The best time to come is in the 
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winter, when every thing is frozen up in the East, 
and then I believe you would take a notion to 
move to California and start a bee-ranch. We are 
always glad when GLEANINGS comes to hand. I do 
not know how we could do without it. 
F. M. ERwin. 
Thompson, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Aug. 6, 1888. 


NO HONEY TO EAT, BUT NOT DISCOURAGED. 

I am prospering in bee-busness. I am ina new 
country—you might say, in the woods, as we have 
one immense tract of hard-wood lumber thickly in- 
terspersed with basswood and some cedar swamps. 
All the clearings are coming into white clover. 
There is considerable now. This has been a very 
poor honey year. White clover did nothing, as it 
was toodry. Basswood did not bloom at all, bard- 
ly, for some reason. It has been very wet lately; 
may get some fall honey. My bees are mostly in 
good shape for wintering. I shall have plenty of 
honey to carry them through, | think, but not one 
pound of surplus. I put 35 in winter quarters (a 
cheap outdoor cellar) about Oct 10; took them all 
out but two in good condition about Apr. 25: lost 
four by robbing when I was away from home, then 
sold 11 to different parties, leaving 18 stands when 
the working season began. I have 39 now, 35 of 
which I think will be in good condition to winter, 
so I am not discouraged, even though I have no 
honey to eat. E. A. EASTMAN. 

Birnamwood, Wis., Aug. 5, 1888. 


REPORUS DISCOURAGING. 











ANOTHER LONG-FACED LETTER ; FROM OHIO THIS 
TIME. 

™ URELY bee-keepers can not be accused of 
giving only the bright side of apiculture any 
longer, judging from reports that we now 
see in the bee-papers. In this locality we 
have no honey; and if it had not been for the 
aphis secretions (bug-juice) we could say our bees 
had nothing sweet in their hives. I have about 
1000 one-pound sections filled with the sweet, but of 
a better quality than that gathered in the summer 
of 1884. 

There was about one-third the amount of white 
clover that we usually have here that bloomed this 
season. The bees visited this pretty well part of 
the time, but no white clover has been stored in 
sections or brood-chamber. The linden bloom was 
immense here, and the bees could be heard in the 
trees all day, yet no linden honey was to be found 
in the hives at any time—no, not even the smell of 
linden honey could be found. Yet I am not like 
Mrs. Chaddock, looking around to find some one to 
whom I can give my bees, but shall continue as I 
have for the last two years, “to live on hope and 
hard work.” 

I started in the spring with 53 stands of bees. 
The average per colony is 19 lbs. comb honey, 
spring count, and increase to 68 colonies. 

SWEET CLOVER. 

Your remarks on page 614, in answer to J. 
George’s letter, prompt me to write of my experi- 
ence with sweet clover during last season and this 
present one. It was to get to the acres of sweet 
clover that grows along the Walhonding River, 
that brought me to this place one year ago last 
spring; and I can now say that, if I had any fond 





dreams of big honey crops from sweet clover, these 
have not been realized. Last year there were 
acres of sweet clover in bloom in reach of my bees, 
but it was scarcely noticed by them; but this season 
they have been fairly swarming on it ever since it 
came in bloom, but they are storing no honey from 
it, yet they are getting enough to keep up the 
heaviest brood-rearing | ever saw at this time of 
year. Perhaps I am mistaken; but that sweet 
clover does not furnish much honey at best in this 
locality is my opinion. J. A. BUCKLEW. 
Warsaw, O., Aug. 6, 1888. 


NOT FLATTERING. 

The prospect for honey in this locality is not very 
flattering. The spring opened favorably, and bees 
increased rapidly; but up to this time they have 
done comparatively nothing. Blossoms seem to be 
plentiful, but honey does not secrete. Unless the 
fall season proves better we shall not reach more 
than one-fourth of a crop. D. C. TWINING. 

Roanoke, Ind., Aug. 6, 1888. 

POOREST EVER KNOWN. 

We are having a very severe drouth; just six 
weeks since we had our last rain. What is to be 
done with young raspberries set out last spring, 
when they commenced dying for want of rain? 
This has been the poorest season for honey and 
queen-rearing we ever had since I kept bees. 
There will be no surplus secured in this vicinity, 
and the prospects for the bees to gather enough 
honey for winter stores is slim indeed. 

Nappanee, Ind., Aug. 20, 1888. I. R. Goon. 


Friend G., the only way that I know of to 
keep the young plants from dying, during a 
drouth, is to rake up a dust blanket of fine 
earth, and bank it up around them, as I 
have explained several times heretofore. 
The ground can not bake or dry out very 
deep when banked up with fine soil. I do 
not think that watering would help the mat- 
ter, unless you water enough to irrigate— 
that is, soak the ground for some distance 
around. It isa little odd that you should 
have a drouth when we have hardly had the 
ground dry enough to work nice since spring. 


EXCESSIVE SWARMING, BUT LITTLE HONEY. 

After many years of success I must report a 
failure in the management of bees. I have kept 
bees in a house apiary, well ventilated, and not had 
to exceed one swarm in five stands and no after- 
swarms. Last year there were no swarms and no 
honey. This year they commenced to swarm May 
15, and the end is not yet, Aug. 16. There were 
three swarms yesterday, and one to-day. Swarms 
have been very small. Many I have refused to 
waste time on to hive; others I have doubled and 
trebled to make fair-sized swarms. From 18, spring 
count, 1 have 58 swarms, besides letting some run 
away as worthless. Of course, it is not necessary 
to say I have no honey to speak of.. White clover 
furnished no nectar last year or this; yet there has 
been a steady flow of honey from other sources, 
but not heavy. 1 tried the extractor, but they 
swarm when extracted as. close as possible. I had 
supposed that I knew something about the habits 
of bees; but my conceit is all gone. All the bees 
died here last winter but mine. 


Moberly, Mo., Aug. 16, 1888. J. RICHARDSON. 
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OUR QUESTION- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The — 
pol pamvte wow should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, *“‘ For Our Question-Box.” 


QUESTION NO. 73.—Can bees in winter quarters live 
on bee-bread, without honey? If 80, how long? 


No. DADANT & SON. 
I don't know. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I do not know, but such scientists as Prof. Cook 
can tell us. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


1. Yes; 2. For over a week I tried the experiment 
last winter. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


No, never. They will starve very soon. See my 
article in A. B. J. A. J. COOK. 


I think not, but I believe they will readily die on it 
with or without honey. GEO. GRIMM. 


I don’t think that bees can live on bee-bread any 


longer than it is moist with honey. 
CHAS F. MUTH. 


I don’t think they could, any more than man 
could live on solid food without water. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
No. I have had bees starve in hives well stocked 
with pollen easily accessible, and without any di- 
arrhea. C. C. MILLER. 


T have had bees die with plenty of bee-bread and 
no honey. I don’t know how long they lived after 
the honey was all gone. E. FRANCE. 


Bees can live for ashort time on hee-bread; and 
as a heat-producing food it is better than honey— 
i. e., it will produce more heat. P. H. ELwWoop. 


Just how long bees can so live, I can not tell; but 
they often die for want of honey when there is an 
abundance of pollen present. L. C. Root. 


No. Bees eat bee- bread mixed with honey in 
winter; but in my opinion they are better off with- 
out it. They will very soon starve on it alone. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

I think not. Itis possible they would eat a little 
after the honey had become exhausted, but I think 
they would live just as long without it, and possibly 
longer. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


If the repository is warm enough, they can live 
on bee-bread just long enough to get the bee 
diarrhea so badly as to die in a dreadful muss—say 
a few weeks. JAMES HEDDON. 


If I am right, bee-bread is pollen kneaded up soft 
with honey. If the winter quarters were warm 
enough they might suck the honey and throw away 
part of the granules, and thus subsist as long as 
the supply held out. In ordinary practice, a col- 
ony soon perishes when they have nothing left but 
bee-bread. E. E. Hasty. 


I think not. [have been trying to get bees to 
eat bee-bread when! desired to have them; and 
although these experiments have cost me at least 
$50.00, yet I have succeeded only in starving my 
bees. From what Prof. Cook said in a late number 
of GLEANINGS, I shall Jook with interest for his an- 
swer to this question. The only time that I ever 
knew pollen to form any part of the diet of old 
bees was inatime of famine, that came through 





cold weather, at a time when bees were living from 
hand to mouth, and feeding large quantities of 
brood in June. In this case the mature bees ate up 
all the brood that had“ milk” in it, and evidently 
the nurse-bees formed the pollen into chyme, so 
that all were kept from starving till the pollen was 
used up, the chyme being fed to the old bees. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


QUESTION No. 74.—Can colonies be united in the 
cellar in the winter, without fighting? 


Yes, sir. H. R. BOARDMAN. 
I think they can. C.C. MILLER. 
I have never tried it. JAMES A. GREEN. 


I never tried it, and do not wish to. 
DADANT & SON. 
I should judge so, but I have never tried it. 
P. H. ELwoop. 
I have had no experience in cellar wintering. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
[ have never tried it, but I feel sure they could. 


A. J. COOK. 
Yes, [have frequently done this, with no bad re- 
sults. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
I don’t know. I never tried it. I think they 
could. E. FRANCE. 


I do not know, but I can see no object in doing it, 
even if it can be done. O. O. POPPLETON. 


Yes. I united eight last winter, and I could not 
see that any were killed. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I have often had colonies unite in the cellar when 
they were placed close together. L. C. Roor. 


I never tried it, but I think it can be done safely 
so far as the fighting is concerned. GEO. GRIMM. 


Yes, they will frequently unite themselves, where 
one colony becomes queenless. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Sometimes yes, and sometimes no. It isa poor 
place and time to unite colonies, I think. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Yes. In my first wintering (27 years since)ina 
warm cellar, with common box hives inverted, the 
bees of strong colonies sitting close together came 
to the upper end and clustered admirably together. 

R. WLLKIN. 

T have had no experience with bees in a cellar: 
but if one of the two colonies to be united has been 
queenless for 24 hours they can be united any- 
where without fighting, providing the remaining 
queen is a laying one. CHAS. F, MUTH. 


QUESTION No. 75.—How early in the spring do you 
desire bees to commence brood-rearing? 


March 15. JAMES A. GREEN. 
In February. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


In this climate, the first half of April. 
P. H. E.woon. 
As early as possible, according to climate. 
DADANT & SON. 
As soon as possible after removal from the cellar. 
GEO. GRIMM. 
As early as their instincts and conditions will al- 
low. = R WrLkIn 


Here in the South they commence in January, 


but February Ist is as early as I care for them to do 
80. Paut L. VIALLON. 
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From the first to the middle of April, in this lo- 
eality. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


As soon as the pollen comes, and the weather 
permits flight. A. J. COOK. 


As soon as the snow begins to melt off, for bees 
wintered outdoors. E. FRANCE. 


That depends upon how early the spring is—one 
month before fruit-bloom. Mks. L. HARRISON. 


Perhaps three weeks before coming out of winter 
quarters, and possibly not any before coming out. 
{t may differ with locality. C. C. MILLER. 


Not until the rough weather is expected to be 
over. Beginning or middle of March is early 
enough in the southern part of Ohio. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 

I prefer that they do not commence to rear 
brood largely until they can continue it without too 
much hindrance. Too early breeding is, I think, 
undesirable. L.C. Roor. 


Just late enough so it an be continued uninter- 
rupted. There is not much to be gained in having 
breeding begin before the first of March, and pos- 
sibly later some seasons. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Say April 15; later on, such backward springs as 
188%. Bad food and worry seems to set bees at win- 
ter breeding. Occasionally a colony appears to 
raise lots of winter brood, and gain by it. 

E. E. Hasty. 

Much depends. Sometimes we are the gainers by 
their commencing a month or more before they are 
set out of a repository, and sometimes it is better 
that the queens do not lay an egg until they are 
put out. JAMES HEDDON. 


Not until the weather is such that the bees can 
obtain a fair supply of natural forage, which, in 
Iowa, was anywhere from April 10th to the 30th. I 
found it more profitable to thoroughly protect bees 
from the changes of the weather than to force too 
early breeding. O. O. POPPLETON, 


Questions 73 and 74, it seems to me, do 
not admit of very much discussion. The 
most of us have had bees die, with plenty of 
0llen in the hives, after the honey was ex- 
1austed. This fact is pretty soon to be 
learned by almost every beginner. Ques- 
tion 75 is also generally answered sooner or 
later, by accident, where cellar wintering is 
practiced ; that is, if two colonies are plac- 
ed very near each other, in the spring, one 
hive will be found empty, and the one ad- 
jacent will have all the bees. My experi- 
ence is, that the cellar is an excellent place 
for uniting ; for after the bees have acquir- 
ed the same scent by being so long in the 
same room, they frequently all behave them- 
selves almost like one colony. so far as in- 
termingling is concerned. Friends Hasty 
and Heddon suggest that sometimes there 
may be quite an advantage in winter breed- 
ing; at uther times there seems to be a de- 
cided disadvantage. I have known weak 
colonies to begin breeding, and build up 
strong during winter time, and come out 
healthy in the spring ; but my impression is, 
that this can —— only when there is 
healthy pollen and plenty of stores. I have 


a good many times tried putting weak colo- 





nies into winter quarters, with the expecta- 
tion of having them build up strong; but 
all such plans have been almost entire fail- 
ures. When I planned to have them build 
up during winter, they did not ; and the oc- 
casional cases where they built ? were 
when I didn’t plan for it nor expect it. 








NOLES AND QUERIES. 


HOW LONG WILL A COLONY LIVE IN TRANSIT ? 
ITH sufficient stores, and well packed, how 
many days will astrong colony of bees live 

during transit ? K. CuUPPAGE. 

- Eady, Ont., Can., July 30, 1888. 

{Under favorable circumstances, and not 
too rough handling, a strong colony of bees will live 
in transit ten days to two weeks; in hot dry weather, 


sometimes less than a week; with rough handling, 
perhaps not more than three or four days.] 


HOW TO GET BROOD OUT OF EXTRACTING-COMBS. 

I want to know how to get the brood out of the 
extracting-combs in fall. I put my bees in cellar. 

Conroy, Ia., Aug. 20, 1888. J. A. WARD. 

{The only way to get brood out of extracting- 
combs without loss is to allow it to hatch out. 
Betore cold weather, put those combs from which 
you want the brood taken out, to the outside of the 
hive. Separate it from the rest of the brood-nest by 
a divi8ion-board. If you have a queen-excluding 
honey-board, put all those combs from which you 
wish your brood removed, into an upper story. 
Place this on top of a good colony with a queen- 
momeryeorge, hone) -bourd between. As the queen can 
not get above to deposit more eggs, in three weeks’ 
time all the brood in the upper story will have 
hatched out. |} 


SOUTHERN VERSUS NORTHERN HONEY. 

Don’t bear down too hard on Southern honey. 
Make an exception of our palmetto honey. We 
hope to build up a reputation for Florida honey, 
such as its oranges have earned. The greater part 
of our honey is from palmetto. I have never been 
able to get any surplus from orange. They work 
hard on it, but use it in rearing brood. 

Sarasota, Fla., July 27, 1888. 8. C. CORWIN. 

{When speaking of Southern honey as being in- 
ferior to that produced in the North, in the summa- 
ry to Honey Statistics, we meant such honey in gen- 
eral. nee we should have made an exception 
in favor of the palmetto, for, judging from samples 
tasted, it is nearly if not quite equal to the clover of 
the North. Thanks for calling our attention to the 
matter.) 


IS IT PRACTICABLE TO EXTRACT HONEY FROM A 
FEW COMBS WITHOUT AN EXTRACTOR? 

Please inform me how a party with two or three 
hives can extract the honey from the frames with- 
out injury to the combs, except by the expensive 
extractor. I have the A B C, Cook, Langstroth, Al- 
ley, Allen, ete., but I do not find any plan there ex- 
cept destroying the combs. LEMUEL Strout. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 11, 1888. 

(There is no practical method of removing the hon- 
ey from the combs without crushing them, except 
by the extractor. From a few combs, if the honey 
were thin it might be jarred out, but you would suc- 
ceed in getting only a very little out then. It 
might be possible to extemporize an extractor fora 
few combs. The possibility of your doing so would 
depend wholly upon your mechanical ability, and 
even then we doubt very much if it would pay to do 
it. If any extracting is to be done, it is far cheaper 
to purchase a machine for the purpose.] 
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MMYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 





The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be cntreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy.—JAMES 3: 17. 


» AST winter I told you something about 
how much my wife enjoyed attending 
q a bee-convention at Columbus; that 
is, after we had overcome her difli- 
dence enough to get her away from 
home and out into the world. Well, I told 
you then that we proposed, this present 
summer, going out into the world more than 
we had done. Many cares have kept us at 
home, however, especially my wife. When 
I proposed making the trip to our relatives 
in Tallmadge, and up to friend Terry’s, to see 
them dig potatves by horse-power, she got 
back pretty much into the old track, and 
fairly begged to be allowed to stay at home. 
She had not seen any of these friends and 
relatives for eighteen or twenty years. 
She had never seen Mrs. Terry at all, and it 
was a real task to get her to consent to 
undertake the journey. There were a mul- 
titude of objections Well, we have just re- 
turned, and I am not very much surprised to 
hear her declare that these three days have 
been three bright days in her life. She nev- 
er knew before there were so many nice 
people in the world, and so many beautiful 
homes. She is an enthusiast on this matter 
of homes, like myself; and just now she is 
full of enthusiasm in regard to the homes of 
our neighbors. I told you, a short time ago, 
that my talks about our homes and our 
neighbors were getting pretty nearly into 
one subject, and my talk to-day is going to 
be considerably about our neighbors’ homes. 
The principal point that has been im- 
pressing itself on my mind, or, in other 
words, the message that God has desired me 
to deliver to you all in this talk, is in regard 
to having a wider and broader charity for 
these neighbors who occupy homes, and to 
have a better faith in these neighbors and 
friends of ours. I am very much inclined to 
think that those who speak ill of their neigh- 
bers, and who say cutting and sarcastic 
things, and suggest evil constructions to be 
put on the acts of our neighbors, are those 
who do not visit very much. 
A few years ago I became acquainted with 
a family who impressed me with their gentle- 
nessand Christian courtesy. ‘They seemed to 
sess remarkable intelligence, and to ex- 
1ibit rare refinement, not only among them- 
selves, but toward all their fellow-men. As 
I became better acquainted with them, it is 
not very strange that I was soon accused of 
thinking there was nobody like them; and 
even when it was suggested they were not 
quite such saints as they appeared, I stout- 
ly took their part. Finally some one said, 
if I would use a little reason he would 
show me how I had been humbugged. I 
listened, and looked into matters, and I was 
forced to admit that one member of the 
family had been guilty of something that 
was, to say the least, very unwise. Then a 
flaw was pointed out in the character of 
another ; and finally both the good father 





and mother were assailed. In fact, little 
by little, the structure, if such I may call it, 
of this medel household, began changing to 
dust. Instead of grand, noble, self-sacrific- 
ing characters, I beheld narrow, contracted 
scheming natures, and sadly I began to con- 
clude that it was all outward show, and that 
I had, as the voice of scandal suggested, 
been simply humbugged. Did you ever 
stand just there, my friend? Well, if you 
did, let my experience be a warning to you. 
It was only for a little while that I allowed 
Satan to tear down and trample in the dust 
these characters that had before been al- 
most sacred and holy. The little text about 
thinking no evil began to occur to me, and 
I said mentally, *‘Get thee behind me, Sa- 
tan.’”’ The lesson I learned was simply 
this: That we are but dust, the best of us ; 
and he who demands or even expects to find 
perfection in this world will be disappoint- 
ed. May God help us to overlook these 
earthly imperfections in the friends and 
neighbors around us, as we would that he 
should overlook the earthly imperfections 
in ourselves! The truth of the matter is, 
this family of whom I have been speaking 
are, as a whole, excellent Christian gy 
and rather above the general average ; but 
in my admiration of the virtues which they 
really possessed, I had, gee been a lit- 
tle extravagant, and had forgotten to bear 
in mind that they were, like ourselves, hu- 
man. When their defects had been careful- 
ly exhibited, one after another, by one who 
was, perhaps, unconsciously prejudiced, 
and when things had been pointed out to 
me that I conld not avoid seeing, I was in 
danger of listening to Satan’s suggestions, 
that the world is all a hollow sham. Do 
not, | beg of you, my dear friends, forget 
the good that exists in almost every human 
character when you are called ope to take 
notice of the bad : and do not, I beg of you, 
forget for one moment the great danger 
there is constantly near almost all of us, of 
soung in haste to think evil. The text at 
the head of this talk suggests the true se- 
cret of enjoying life as God intended we 
should enjoy it. 


These thoughts that I have just been 
speaking of were brought vividly to mind in 
visiting at friend Terry’s. It has been to 
me for some time a sad puzzle to know why 
so many should feel called upon to pitch 
into our friend, and try to find faults with 
his farming or with his writings. You may 
remember that I was one of the first to call 
attention to this man who chose potato- 
growing for his lifework. I almost by acci- 
dent dropped in to a farmers’ institute held 
here in Medina. I heard him read a paper, 
and I went home and told my wife that, if 
he kept on in the same line in which he had 
started, he would be one of the shining 
lights in agriculture of the present age. 
Mr. Terry had nothing whatever to sell. In 
that respect he was more free from the 
charge of having an ax to grind than your 
old friend A. I. Root. when he came before 
the reading public. But it did not seem to 
make very much difference. Those of you 
who read the agricultural paper's. especially 
the Ohio Farmer, know how friend Terry 
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has beeti treated, almost from first to last. I 
have sometimes wondered why our agricul- 
tural papers were in the habit of giving 
place, as much as they do. to unkind and 
uncourteous criticism. Very likely, a cer- 
tain amount of good-natured cuntroversy 
adds spice to what might otherwise be dry 
reading. Very likely our editors have dis- 
covered that few subjects interest people as 
much as some discourse in regard to our 
friend Terry. 1 myself confess that, when I 
look over the pages of the Ohio Farmer, I 
first turn to see if there is any thing from 
friend Terry. I next look for the articles 
where the name ‘* Terry” occurs, running 
down the columns; and even if these arti- 
cles are overbearing and rude and unreason- 
able, I read them all through. I believe 
that, as a general thing. they contain valua- 
ble information ; but I do feel, dear friends, 
that we might have all this valuable infor- 
mation just exactly as well, and have every 
article written in the spirit of our little text 
—* pure, peaceable, gentle; easy to be en- 
treated ; full of mercy ; without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy.””» One would have 
to be almost a saint, Il admit, to have a char- 
acter in full accord with this summing-up. 

Please bear with me, dear friends, if I 
have a good deal to say about Mr. Terry 
just now, for this subject illustrates quite 
vividly the point I wish to make. A great 
many farmers have declared that the number 
of tools which he recommends for « small farm 
is dangerous advice ; that it would shipwreck 
almost any farmer to put so much money 
into implements; and one writer recently 
took up this point strongly, and for illustra- 
tion declared that friend Terry’s tools and 
implements cost him at least one hundred 
dollars per acre. A simple sum in addition, 
however, showed that his tools could all be 
bought for the modest sum of sixteen dollars 
per acre! Another wrote an article that I 
should call abusive, because Mr. Terry hap- 
pened to mention that his horses are kept 
entirely on nicely cured clover hay, without 
any grain; and over and over again I have 
heard farmers say that the thing was an 
impossibility, and that Mr. Terry did not 
tell the truth. Now, 1 do not know that 
friend Terry has ever recommended any- 
body to follow his —— in this respect. 
He simply remarked that that was the way 
he did. Of course, others can do as they 
choose, and no hard feelings. 

At our visit we discovered that Mr. Terry’s 
beautiful new stables, in connection with 
the model barn, contained no mangers what- 
ever. In fact, he had no grain on his farm. 
He does not raise oats or corn, and has no 
use for either of them. Not a pig nor a 
chicken is to be found on his premises; and 
this may account somewhat for the order 
and neatness, and freedom from any bad 
smells, which characterize his premises. 
This matter of feeding no grain has called 
forth more unkind hits than any thing else 
I know of ; but why should he be accused of 
having a selfish motive in advocating grass 
instead of grain? Many of my farmer 
friends have insisted that his horses do not 
draw heavy loads. Another declares they 
certainly do not go off from a walk, ete. 





When we arrived there, his two teams were 
absent, carrying loads of wheat to the depot. 
We watched them as they came in on a 
good smart trot—with an empty wagon, of 
course. They were large, werful farm 
horses, and I think they would stand up to 
work fairly with any grain-fed team. 

Friend T. has advocated quite strongly, of 
late, a covered barnyard. Surely no farmer 
or anybody else could object to such an ar- 
rangement. Kind reader, what is the state 
of the barnyards in your neighborhood a 
good part of the year? Well, one writer 
attacked the covered barnyard almost sneer- 
ingly. When we arrived, as the day was 
warm my cousin wanted his horses in some 
shady place, out of the sun, so he drove into 
the covered barnyard. When the two big 
teams came home they drove in also, to bac 
up their wagons toluad up their wheat. You 
see, if it rains they can get a load in readi- 
ness tostartall thesame. Well, my cousin’s 
team and buggy were not in the way at all, 
because there was plenty of room for the 
two other teams, with their great wagons, all 
inside of the covered barnyard. 

A tool-house is an excellent thing, as we 
happen to know; but to get all the tools 
under shelter gt | must be pushed up pretty 
closely together. During the hurrying timeof 
harvest and planting, it is a very great con- 
venience to have the tools where any one of 
them can be hitched on to speedily, and yet 
have them all sheltered from the sun and 
rain at the same time. This covered barn- 
yard.cost only $200, yet it gives ample room, 
and hasfa metal roof at that. 

In our neighborhood, and at our conven- 
tions, a great deal of bitterness has been ex- 
hibited iu regard to cutting potatoes to one 
eye, and friend tere has been broadly ac- 
cused of damaging the public by sticking to 
this singular proceeding, which has neither 
sense nor reason to commend it. Those who 
make the latter point, however, have never 
read his repeated explanations. Well, I 
timed my visit so as to be present when they 
were digging their potatoes. I saw the 
McCallam potato-digger, made all of steel 
and iron, drawn by a pair of the same grass- 
fed horses, that did the work of fi men 
in digging potatoes. It did it, also, nicely 
and easily, and left the ground in beautiful 
condition for wheat. I helped to pick up 
the potatoes, and noticed the remarkable 

oint that friend Terry has made so often. 
‘he potatoes were almost all large nice 
ones, with comparatively few small ones. 
A great deal of the time one large stalk 
would be all there was in the hill. This one 
large stalk gave a cluster of the finest large 
potatoes. Had there been several eyes there 
would have been several small stalks in 
place of this one large one, and the result 
would have been the same as eight or ten 
stalks of corn in a hill—no large ears, but a 
great lot of nubbins. 

To test the average yield per acre, a 

uare rod of ground was measured off in 
different parts of the fields, and the general 
average could be arrived at quite readily. 
Ifa < -ogee rod gives two bushels of pota- 
toes, the average yield is 320 bushels per 
acre. At some places the yield was less 
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than this, and at others more. In the 
swampy places that had been so thoroughly 
underdrained, the yield would probably go 
400 or 500 bushels to the acre. The pota- 
toes were monstrous in size, and lay piled in 
great heaps; and these same spots that 
were for years, before he got the place, only 
worthless nuisances, now give immense 
yields, year after year, without any manure 
whatever. 

Now, it is all quite right to question and 
gem out faults in the system recommended 

y any of our teachers at our farmers’ insti- 
tutes. But it should all be done, dear 
friends, in the spirit of our text, and then 
there is nota bit of trouble. Let me give 
you one illustration before I close. 

At a farmers’ institute held not many 
miles away, the subject of feeding and car- 
ing for cattle was up. Mr. A, a successful 
farmer in this line, was asked some ques- 
tions. He finally gave his plan at consider- 
able length. Like Terry’s teaching, it was 
an astonishment to many. For instance, 
friend A has a great big barn, and he never 
has any haystacks nor grainstacks nor 
strawstacks out of doors at all. There is 
room enough inside, and he can not afford 
to stand the loss caused by leaving his 
stacks—not even his strawstacks—outin the 
rain. After he sat down, somebody called 
him up again, to know what breed of cattle 
he had. Now, friend A is a breeder of 
choice fine stock, and is interested in selling 
it. Heretofore he had not said a word in 
regard to his especial strain of cattle; but 
since he was called upon he answered fairly 
and honestly, and then it turned out that 
the success of his system depended a good 
deal on his strain of cattle without any 
horns.* More questions were asked, as is 
often the case at farmers’ institutes, until 
the chairman began to watch anxiously for 
an opening to call the house to order, that 
they might take up other topics. At this 
point, an old farmer, whom we will call Bb, 
spoke out: 

‘* Mr. Chairman, I think A has advertised 
his muley cattle long enough. Let us talk 
about something else.”’ 

The room was silent. Mr. A sat down. 
He had not advertised his cattle a bit. He 
had simply answered questions, and that 
reluctantly, under the circumstances. Of 
course, it was not the thing for him to stir 
up a quarrel by retorting to B that he had 
not advertised a bit, intentionally, but that 
he had only answered questions when called 
upon to do so. At the intermission, a good 
many felt indignant, and told Mr. B that he 
ought to make an apology. He was stubborn, 
however ; but by the next morning, so many 
insisted on it that he did come up to A and 
say something like the following: 

“Mr. A, I guess I was a little hasty yester- 
day. It has always been my habit to speak 
right out, without thinking ; and while I still 
think you had dwelt on that point long 
enough, I want to beg a pardon for speak- 
ing ofitin the way I did. I will try hereafter 


*By the way, dear brethren, wouldn't it be a God- 
send if we could have astrain of farmers without 
any horns? 





to be more careful about speaking on the 
impulse of the moment.”’ 

Mr. A replied: ‘Why, bless your heart, 

friend B, itis all right. I did not mind it. 
Our lives are not long enough to waste time 
in taking up things of this kind.” 
The two men are better friends to-day, 
rhaps, than if this thing had not happened. 
ow, the point I would wish to make is 
right here: At our institutes and conven- 
tions, this state of affairs is constantly com- 
ing up. Somebody, or perhays several 
persons, will hang on to one subject longer 
than is profitable for the meeting as a whole. 
It is perfectly right and proper to call for a 
change of subject; but as time is valuable, 
the person who calls for a change of subject 
should be brief and to the point. How 
would this do? 

‘* Mr. Chairman, this is doubtless interest- 
ing to a good many; but if our friend who is 
on the floor will excuse me, doesn’t the 
general good of the meeting demand that we 
move on to other subjects?’ Or in case 
somebody has been grinding his ax, and oc- 
cupying time, which, | grant you, sometimes 
happens, let some good Christian man stop 
it by something like this: 

‘*Mr. President, I have no idea that the 
brother who is speaking intends toadvertise 
his wares here at this convention ; but lest 
it might look so to some who do not know 
him as well as we do, shall we not take up 
the next topic?” Atsuchatime Prof. Cook, 
Dr. Miller, or Dr. Mason, will do all that 
needs to be done, and do it handsomely, 
without hurting anybody’s feelings. If no 
such person happens to be present, then God 
calls upon you to do just what you see should 
be done; and he calls upon you to do it in 
the language of our text. Ask God first to 
give you wisdom, and he will; and we know 
that ** the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
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THE WAY FRIEND TERRY RAISES 
STRAWBERRIES, ETC. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE WHO LOVE TO GET OUT 
IN THE OPEN AIR AND “* WORK IN THE DIRT.” 


BOUT as soon as I could consistently 
ask the ladies at friend Terry’s to ex- 
cuse my cousin and myself, we put 
outdoors on a voyage of discovery. 
Friend Terry was absent at the time, 

as you will remember, and my first investi- 
gations were in the direction of the straw- 
berry-bed he has told us about. But it was 
all neatly plowed under, and great big 
plants of clover were already coming up 
where before had been so much fruit. 
These little clover-plants were so large and 
thrifty that I did not recognize them at first. 
It is wonderful how every thing seems to 
grow on friend Terry’s premises. Well, on 
the other side of the house we found almost 
an acre of strawherries and raspberries that 
were a sight to behold, | tell you. 1 thought 
I had seen strawberry-plants equal to any 
raised anywhere; but although these were 
set out only last spring, they were, during 
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the last of August, great monstrous clumps 
of fruit-crowns, Paes 1 to bear next season. 
Ido not understand it yet. After friend 
Terry got home we went out among the 
plants, and I questioned him. 

* What manure, and how much, did you 
use to get this wonderful growth?” 

_ He quietly replied, with one of his pecul- 
iar smiles : 

‘** Didn’t use any manure at all.”’ 

I opened my mouth in astonishment, and 
he smiled again, and added : 

** We plowed under clover.”’ 

You know the great controversy between 
friend Terry and Professor Chamberlain 
has been on stable manure and clover. 
Friend Chamberlain is strong in defense of 
stable manure; and since friend Terry has 
started in that line, he has been putting in 
some heavy blows for clover; therefore 
when he went to raising strawberries he 
may have thought he would demonstrate 
what clover would do, in order to keep up 
his end of the argument. I think a good 
many told him not to put the berries on 
clover sod. Now, the next point that would 
come up is, How big a growth of clover did 
friend Terry have to plow under, where 
those plants were growing? ell, I 
shouldn’t wonder if it were a growth of 
clover that few of us ever see. Across the 
road we found a twelve-acre field where the 
clover was higher than our knees, and yet 
this field had already given 24 big loads of 
clover hay this season. His horses eat clo- 
ver and no grain ; his potatoes grow on clo- 
ver sod, with just a little manure, and this 
great growth of strawberries was over clover 
sod and no manure. Of course, they had 
every advantage of cultivation, and no 
weeds were allowed to grow. Furthermore, 
every runner was cut off as soon as it was 
visible. 

Said [, ‘** Friend T., isn’t it almost as big 
a task to keep these runners clipped as it is 
to weed strawberries? Who tends to cut- 
ting the runners?” 


a quietly replied that he cut them him- 


‘** But, how can you afford to use your val- 
uable time in clipping off strawberry-run- 
ners?” 

**Oh ! I dothat when I need rest, and soit 
does not cost much if any thing.”’ 

Now, friends, perhaps you think it a fun- 
ny way of resting; but | want to tell you 
that nothing in the world rests me so much 
as doing something of this sort that I enjoy 
and love. Ido not know who would not 
love those strawberry-plants. It would re- 
vive and rest me just tolook at them. [am 
going to work to-day to fixa piece of ground 
according to my notion for strawberries. 
With the aid of the transplanting-tubes, we 
are entirely independent of rain. In fact, I 
should prefer not to have it rain until 1 get 
them all out. I can pulverize the ground, 
and roll and harrow it, a good deal better 
when the soil is tolerably dry. Friend 
Terry plants the strawberries only in the 
spring. He makes them grow as I have 
told you, just one summer, and then gets 
one crop of fruit, and then the whole bed is 
plowed under, a little more than a year aft- 





er the plants are first set out. A good man 
others are adopting just this plan. I tel 
ey it seemed too bad to plow such beauti- 
ul plants under when they had given only 
their first crop; but he says the enormous 
expense of getting the weeds out after once 
fruiting is too great to think of. F 

A week ago I visited a successful fruit- 
grower who showed me a patch of s.ucaw- 
berries at one side of his cornfield. Instead 
of cutting the runners, as friend Terry does, 
he lets them grow and root just as much as 
they please. Now, although the plants 
were ~~ out only last spring, the whole 
ground was covered with an enormous 
growth of plants. Of course, none of them 
would compare in size with friend Terry’s 
single hills; but I knew he would get a 
great number of quarts, even if the berries 
were not so large. 

** But, friend S$,” said I, ‘‘ what has been 
the expense of weeding this patch of berries 
standing so thickly, during this wonderful 
season for growing weeds?” 

fle smiled too, as he replied : 

‘* The expense has not been very much.” 

‘* How many times did you weed them?” 

I saw by his smile that he felt a little 
proud of his success as he replied : 

** Mr. Root, those strawberries have been 
weeded only once.”’ 

As before, I opened my mouth in aston- 
ishment. It has cost me a good many dol- 
lars to weed a patch of strawberries just 
about like it, and I began to suspect there 
was some trick I hadn’t got hold of, so I 
continued : 

‘* Look here, Mr. S., what crop grew on 
that land last year?” 

** Didn’t any crop grow on the land.” 

‘* Well, what did you do with the land 
last year?” 

**Oh! [ just plowed and harrowed it.” 

Now you have the key to it, friends. He 
worked that ground all last season, to kill 
the weeds. He turned it over and over, and 
made every weed germinate that he could, 
and then killed it; then he fixed it nicely and 
put his plants out this spring, so there weren’t 
any weeds of any account to grow, because 
they made their growth last year. I men- 
tioned the matter to friend Terry, and asked 
him if we could not clear the ground of weeds 
in this way and raise a croptoo. He replied 
that we could, without any trouble at all. 
He said he thought he could raise a crop of 
potatoes, and keep the ground just as clean, 
and make every weed grow, just as well as 
to work it with nocrop. Do you see the point, 
friends ? These successful tillers of the soil 
have tricks and sleights so as to save the 
enormous expense that such blunderers as we 
a good many of us) seem Lo think necessary. 

th of these gentlemen asked me where I 
es my manure that I used in such 
iberal quantities. When I informed them 
that I gut it from the livery stables, and that 
I mulched my berries with this manure, 
they said they did not wonder that I had got 
discouraged in fighting weeds. Friend Terry, 
with his clover, has no such terrible draw- 
backs to contend with. The use of chemical 





manures, and guano also, avoids seeding our 
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ound with seeds that are so common over 
he greater part of most farms. In riding 

through the counties of Medina and Sum- 
mit, we saw weeds, weeds, weeds, along the 
roadside, over in the fields; and wherever 
there was a patch of potatoes, then we saw 
. weeds in earnest. One man was cuttin 
them down with a scythe, and they were al- 
most as high as his head. I do not know 
whether he found any potatoes after he got 
down to them or not. At home I left some 
tolerably clean potatoes ; but I don’t re- 
member of seeing any more until I got into 
Tallmadge, Summit County. Twenty-five 
miles, and no clean crops ! 

Now, friends, I am sure that you will 
agree with me that this whole matter is 
interesting and valuable, not only to farmers, 
but to almost everybody who depends on the 
soil for a living. But the ‘‘boss printer” 
informs me that, if I keep on, I shall crowd 
out valuable articles from others, so I shall 
have to stop right here. But in our next 
issue I am going to have eight pages extra, so 
I can talk to you as long as I please ; but be- 
fore I finish up this talk, | want to say 
something about 


THE NEW WINTER ONION. 


This onion was first, so far as I know, ad- 
vertised by Gregory; since then by M. T. 
Thompson, of the Cleveland Nursery. This 
man is so much of an onion-grower that 
they used to call him ‘* Onion Thompson ; ”’ 
and lately our friend Beckert, who originat- 
ed the Chartier radish, sends out a little 
circular, describing it. Our illustration op- 
posite was copied from his circular. ‘This 
onion does not produce a bulb at all, or at 
least only a very inferior one. All it is 
raised for is its long succulent stalks, with 
a sort of root, or small bulb, on the lower 
end. It pleases me, because it is a plant so 
tenacious of life that it is almost always 
growing, when the ground is not frozen up. 
It has such an inveterate habit of — 
that it — any time when in the groun 
or out of the ground; and, in fact, the only 
place to keep it is in the proune. During 
August and September the sets my! be 
gathered and sold; but you can not keep 
them over winter. The sets grow in the 
form of little onions, on top of the stalk, 
like the old-fashioned onion-sets we used to 
see when we were children. We gather 
these sets as soon as they are ripe, say 
about the middle of August; then we 
sprinkle them in a drill, about as we would 

as, say from three to five inches apart. 

hese drills may be a foot apart, and just 
as deep as you can get them and not have 
the sides cave in. e want to get them 
down deep, so that, when the frost throws 
the earth around them, we shall have a 
— white onion. They will come right up. 
anc etal all through the fall. You can 
ull them for smal! onions any time you 
ike, in fallor in winter, when the ground 
is not frozen, or in the spring. What you 
do not pull will send up a seed-stalk in May 
or June. This seed-stalk bears sets. But 
this is not all. After the seed-stalk has 
borne its sets, and dried and fallen down, 
the whole onion commences straightway to 





send out a great number of little onions all 
around it, as shown in the cut adjoining. 
Well, about the time 
syou gather the sets you 
want to pull up the pe 
rent plant. Now pull it 
to pieces as much as you 
can. You had better 
have a few roots on each 
piece ; but if you do not, 
they will grow almost as 
well. Plant them exact- 
ly as I gave directions 
for planting the sets, on- 
ly you may put them a 
little further apart. You 
had better cut the tops 
off, so they will stand 
about six inches above 
ground. We cut them 
off after they are plant- 
INTHE FALL OF ed, with a pair of sheep- 
Tae FSAR. shears. Each piece will 
now become the center of a cluster of 
onions. Let them grow all they want to. 
Of course, the richer the ground the better 
it is as for any kind of onions. Now, if you 
have a greenhouse, pull these up just be- 
fore the ground freezes and set them in a 
bed made expressly for onions, at least a 
foot deep, and 2 inches apart. If you are 
crowded for room, you can put them under 
an ordinary bench, putting a foot-board in 
front to keep up the soil. As fast as they 
grow, bank them -” with peat or some fine 
soil and they will keep striving to get 
through it to get to the light. In this way 
ou will have great clusters, or clumps, of 
ong white onions that will bring a nickel a 
clump from any time after the holidays till 
spring. 














SPECIAL NOVICES. 


DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


We wish to call our readers’ attention to our ad- 
vertisement on another page, under the above 
heading. Here is an excellent opportunity to save 
money in buying your bee-supplies. Please read 
our advertisement through carefully, and see if 
you can not profit by it during the coming months. 





DISCOUNTS FOR GOODS TO BE EXHIBITED AT 
FAIRS. 

We have overlooked tiis matter this year until 
so late a day that, to give a schedule of articles on 
which we will allow a discount for exhibition at 
fairs, as we have done in the past few yeurs, would 
be of littie use, as you will hardly have time to get 
the goods for exhibition. Those of you who have 
the August Ist GLEANINGS for 1887 will find our list 
for last year under Special Notices. We will do 
the same as we did then for those who will have 
lime to get goods before their fair, an | who care to 
make an exhibit. 

We shall be glad to furnish all the sample copies 
of GLEANINGS and price lists that yuu want, for 
judicious distribution. We will allow 25 ects. per 
name commission for subscribers to GLEANINGS 
secured at fairs. 

Our new edition of the A B C book is almost 
ready, and you can also take orders for this, and 
we will allow you a commission of 35 cts. on each 
cloth-bound or 25 ets. on each paper-bound book. 


HOARHOUND HONEY. 
We have received from friend Drake a case of 120 
lbs. of the hoarhound honey mentioned on page 
427, June 1. The honey tastes exactly like hoar- 
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hound candy, and I call it tiptop for any one who 
likes hoarhound. I presume that, without ques- 
tion, it will be excellent for coughs and colds, just 
the same as hoarhound candy is good for coughs 
and colds, and everybody knows that is a fact; but 
your humble servant is inclined to inquire how they 
know, and whether the matter has ever been settled 
by careful tests made by our experimental colleges. 
This last sentence is put in parenthetically. The 
business before us now is to furnish the public with 
hoarhound honey. If any of you want a sample, 
we will put it up in Muth’s dime jars for ten cents. 
Isn’t it funny that a dime jar costs exactly ten 
cents? A whole pound, package included, will be 
15 cts.; 10 lbs., package included, $1.20. It costs us 
4 cts. per Ib. to get it here from California, or the 
price would not be so high; but you know, friends, 
it possesses rare medical gualities. It is genuine 
bee honey. made by the es, and the honey is 
gathered from hoarhound. If you want a case of 
120 lbs., send directly to friend Drake himself. 
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OuRk subscribers now number 8391, a gain, in spite 
of the poor season and those who drop out, of 37. 


LOOK OUT FOR HIM. 

WE have for some time past had complaint from 
different parties in regard to Mr. F. J. Crowley, 
dealer in apiarian supplies, Batavia, Genesee Co., 
N. Y. Weare now informed that he is in Batavia 
only a part of the time, and is no way responsible. 





THE WHITE-PLUME LETTUCE. 

WHEN I last wrote you, I thought my prize was 
surely within my grasp. At the present date, how- 
ever, the little plants that showed so clearly the 
white strips when small have now all turned green, 
and look like ordinary Boston Market lettuce, on- 
ly they seem to have a remarkable disposition to 
run up seed-stalks without making ahead. Very 
likely the white will show itself again later on, and 
possibly I may find some plants that will make 
nice heads without sending up a seed-stalk. Per- 
haps trying to get good heads in mid-summer 
would be difficult under any circumstances. 


SOMETHING FURTHER CONCERNING THE INVENTOR 
OF THE HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

In our reply to Charles Dadant, we indirectly car- 
ried the idea that little if any thing had been said 
about Hruschka, the inventor of the honey-extract- 
or, until the appearance of our illustrated article on 
p. 500. We had entirely overlooked the fact at that 
time, that our brother-editor, T. G. Newman, of the 
American Bee Journal, had given a very complete 
and interesting account of Hruschka’s life in his 
journal, years ago, and subsequently incorporated 
the same in the first edition of ** Bees and Honvy,” 
which now lies before us. We presume friend New- 





man realizes the fact as well as ourselves, that it is 
hard to keep track of all that has been said and done 
in apiculture. 


STATISTICS. 

In the Bee-Keepers’ Review, page 118, brother 
Hutchinson says: “If reports from only five cor- 
respondents in exch State will furnish us with suf- 
ficient data (and it certainly has that appearance 
now), then a vast amountof labor and expense is 
saved that would be incurred were there a corres- 
pondentin each county.” Justso. We have come 
to about this conclusion too. In fact, we have 
thought so ever since the first batch of statistics 
was gotten out. The expense of having a corres- 
pondent in each county, and the trouble of getting 
that correspondent to reply every time blanks were 
sent, would be considerable. 


“THE REVIEW A HOME-MADE PAPER,” 

UNDER this caption there is an interesting edito- 
rial in the last number of the Review. ‘ We,” as the 
editor styles himself, ‘‘ prepares the copy, sets the 
type, and makes up the form. Mrs. We ad- 
dresses the wrappers, and stitches the papers after 
our little daughters have folded them. She also 
wraps up for the mail all the papers that are left 
after the little girls‘get tired.’’’ All this work is 
done in the Hutchinson mansion, surrounded bya 
grove of shade-trees. GLEANINGS started a good 
deal in this way, and she is not a bit ashamed of 
such a beginning, especially as it has since seemed 
to foreshadow a fair measure of success. Success 
to Mr. and Mrs. “ We,” and to the little girls who 
sometimes *‘ get tired.”’ 


THE EXHIBIT FROM THE HOME OF THE HONEY- 
BEES, AT THE CENTENNIAL, COLUMBUS. 

WE have already shipped nearly a carload of ma- 
chinery and apiarian supplies, etc., to be exhibited 
in Columbus. This exhibit comprises samples of 
nearly all the implements used in bee culture, the 
uses of many of which will be illustrated on the 
grounds. Our latest improved machinery for mak- 
ing sections will be set in operation. While we do 
not expect to achieve any thing very great in the 
way of exhibits, we have made a greater effort than 
we ever have before. Perhaps we should remark, 
that there have been several inquiries as to what 
day we will be on hand. A.1. Root, Ernest, and 
John, expect to be present at the National Conven- 
rion, October 3, 4, and 5. One of the trio will proba- 
bly be present occasionally at other times, to look 
after the exhibit. 


THE ARKADELPHIA CASE, 

On page 761, current issue, and 586 for the July 
ith issue, allusion is made to the Arkadelphia nui- 
sance case, which was to come to trial July 16. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Clark, the defendant, 
was remanded to jail in consequence of his refusal 
to remove his bees from the city limits, on account 
of the alleged nuisance of his bees. Mr. C. has been 
quite severely persecuted by the mayor and the 
eity council. The National Bee-keepers’ Union 
pledged $250 for the defense of the case in the cir- 
cuit court. The decision has now been rendered. 
The latter court held that the city ordinance de- 
claring the bees of the defendant a nuisance was 
void. Another victory has been scored for the 
Bee-keepers’ Union, and the might of right has 
come to the front. The city of Arkadelphia has de- 
cided to appeal the case, however, to the supreme 
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court. Brother Newman, in his editorial remarks, 
says, *‘ This is very fortunate, for we want a deci- 
sion which will count; one from the highest court 
is what we need to declare bee-keeping is not a nui- 
sance, and it will be done. The Union has paid the 
retaining fee, and it will be ably defended again by 
Judge Williams, the most successful attorney in 
Arkansas.”’ So long as the Union uses its power so 
judiciously, the bee-keepers ought to help support 
it. Bi yah Bictae a 
GRANULATED SUGAR—CAN IT BE 
ADULTERATED ? 
A FEW weeks ago the American Farm News, pub- 
lished at Akron, O.,in an article on the adultera- 
tion of sugar mentioned some powdered sugar ob- 
tained of a grocer in Akron, that was only about 
half pure sugar, or something to that effect. We 
sent at once for a sample, which was received. 
Now, I am well aware that there is a much greater 
chance for adulterating powdered sugar than granu- 
lated. The granulated shows the grains peculiar to 
the crystallization of the sugar; and, in my opinion, 
it never has been successfully adulterated. The dif- 
ficulties are, that there is no substance that is 
white, sweet, soluble in water, and which will at 
the same time successfully imitate the crystals of 
sugar. The latter can be seen more clearly by the 
use of the microscope or magnifier. I examined 
the sample of spurious powdered sugar as soon as 
received, and discovered here and _ there little 
lumps not so large as the head of a pin. These 
were sweet, but had a peculiar stickiness suggest- 
ing grape sugar. I sent part of the sample to Prof. 
Cook, who handed it to Prof. Kedzie for analysis. 
Here is what Prof. K. says: 
Pror. A. J. CooK:--I have analyzed the specimen of powder- 
ed sugar handed me from A. |. Root, and find ie contains 4 per 


cent of glucose. RANK KEDZIE. 
Aug. 22, 1888. 


This four per cent was no doubt simply particles 
of grape sugar which I found. They could be 
easily detected by the eye; and when the sugar was 
dissolved in water, these lumps settled in the bot- 
tom of the glass. Grape sugar can not be pul- 
verized; therefore in order to mix it with other 
sugar it must be made in little particles by grating 
the lumps or by some other process. Even then it 
would stick together in a solid lump again, unless 
it were taken in small quantities, and mixed all 
through granulated or pulverized sugar. The anal- 
ysis cost $2.00. Now, friends, don't we need a lit- 
tle more charity for our neighbors who deal in 
Sugar, and for the great refining establishments 
of our land? False statements in regard to the 
adulteration of sugar have not been quite as bad 
as about honey ; butit is a good dealin the same 


600 DOLLARS 


Will buy 250 colonies of bees in L. frame, and 65 
honey-cans, cased, 2 in case; one I4-inch founda- 
tion-mill with tanks, all as good as new; one saw- 
table, with saws; honey-extractor and wax-extract- 
or; 125 shipping-crates in flat; 125 supers, part filled 
with honey; a few thousand sections, with all fix- 
tures belonging to a first-class ects 17-194 
ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


TWO-STORY BRICK RESIDENCE, 


4 lots, Ice-House, Stable, Bee-House, etc., ete., and, 
if desired, 8 acres of land within 2 blocks. This is 


SUCCESSFULLY 











good property. Belongs to heirs; must be sold, and 
heap. H. L. GRAHAM 
Grandview, Iowa. 


will be sold c 
17-18d 





Northern-Grown Seeds and Plants for 
our Friends in the South. 


A few days ago one of the friends in Texas want- 
ed to know if we had any nice cabbage-plants. He 
said they could not raise them down there in the 
summer time, as the weather is too hot then. I 
sent him 50 plants by mail, and received a telegram 
at once for 1000 by express. As I understand it, 
they plant them out at this season of the year, and 
leave them in the open ground all winter. So many 
have written from Florida and other Southern lo- 
calities for new seeds of this year’s raising that I 
have thought best to make a list of what we have of 
our own raising, ready to send out. 


Golden Wax Beans. lic per pint; $1.50 a peck. 


Extra-Early Lima Beans. These are fully 
equal to the old Lima beans, and are fully as pro- 
ductive, and from ten days to two weeks earlier. 
We consider it an acquisition. Price 15c per pint, 
or $2.00 a peck. 

White-Plume Celery. ‘4 02., 0c; ounce, 35c. 

Sweet Corn. Three different kinds: Corey’s Ex- 
tra Early; Ford’s Early; Crosby’s Early. Price 
of either, 5c per half-pint, or $1.00 per peck. 


Corey’s corn this season has not only proved to be the 
earliest by ten days or two weeks, but the ears are surprising 
ly large and fine; and the quality, if cooked at once, as soon 


as picked, is almost equal to any sweet corn we have. It is 
quite an acquisition. 
Rawson’s White -Spine Cucumber. From 


selected fruit, 25e an ounce, or $2.50 a pound. 


Grand Rapids Lettuce. \ 0z., 0c; ounce, 35c; 
pound, $4.50. 

Now is the time to sow Grand Rapids lettuce, to be put 
into cold-frames or greenhouses as soon as the weather de- 
mands. 

Henderson’s New 
25c, or $3.00 a pound. 

We consider this the best head lettuce for outdoor culture 
known. Even the chickens have discovered that it is of 
superior quality. suey will run over our beds and pick out 
every head of New York lettuce, without paying any atten- 
tion to any other kind. 

Winter-Onion Sets. 4% pound, 5c; pound, Lic. 

Now is the time to plant these out, according to directions 
on page 695. 

Alaska Peas. This is the favorite early pea of 
the Rural New-Yorker, and will yet give a crop of 
peas in our locality, if planted now. Price, % 
pint, 5¢; peck, $1.50. 

Stratagem Peas. From selected pods; % pint, 
10ce; peck, $2.50. 

Champion of England Peas. 
Alaska. 

Early Ohio Potatoes. Selected expressly for 
seed; 25c a peck, or 75c per bushel. 


Tomato, Mikado. Selected seed from 
smooth specimens; ounce, 25c; pound, $3.00. 
We still give the Mikado the preference for an ALL-PURPOSE 

tomato. You can prepare them quicker for the table or can- 
ning, and get more bushels of nice tomatoes than from any 
other kind. Weare marketing BUSHELS of them that weigh 
from one pound to a pound and a half apiece. We consider 
the Golden Queen the best yellow tomato. The Dwarf Cham- 
pion isa great acquisition for an EARLY tomato. It is not 
only very early, but the shape is equal to any of our best 
kinds. They are smooth and handsome, and ripen all over 
nicely, quite a little ahead of the Mikado. We think this to- 
mato is a decided acquisition. Price of the seed for the pres- 
ent will be double that of the Mikado. The above are all the 
seeds we have ready for the market, of this year’s raising. If 
wanted by mail, the price of postage will be just one-half that 
laid down in our seed catalogue; that is, we now send seeds 
by mail by the ounce, free of postage; by the pound, 9% added 
for postage and packing. Peas and beans, 8 extra for each 
pint, and corn 6 cts. extra, on each pint, for postage. 

Strawberry Plants. We have a beautiful lot of 
these ready to ship, of our three choice varieties; 
viz, Sharpless, Jessie, and Jersey Queen. Price 
10c for 10; 80ce per 100, or $5.00 per 1000. If wanted 
by mail, add 3c fora package of 10,or 15e ona 
package of 100. 

You will observe that the Jessie is now the same price as 
the others. We make this reduction as we have such a very 
sarge stock of extra-strong plants. There is no difficulty in 
fall planting, if we have plenty of rain; but where the 

weet 1er is dry, however, I would recommend waiting till 

spring. 

: A. |. ROOT, Medina, QO. 
ANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisement in another column 


York Lettuce. Ounce, 


Price same as 


large 
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NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 18837. 


It is kept for sale , Messrs. ‘IT. G. Newman & 
son, Chicago, LIL; Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, “tich.: F. L. Dougherty, indian- 
apolis, tnd.: B. J. Miller & Co., ‘Nappanee. Ind.; 

K x. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ui.: E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Vatiey, Ill: J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 


Fails, Muine; G.L. Tinker, New Philudeiphia, O., 


Jos. Nysewandcr, Des Moines, la.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 


burg, [ll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M.. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & | 


Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, IL; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numcr- 
ons other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal ta sample in every rexpect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS, DADAN'T & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Tlinot» 


(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ills. 


-MUTH’S | ea 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVEs, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.” Itfdb 
{?"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


A POSITIVE FACT. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL FROM THE 
OLD AND RELIABLE 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM 
( Established 1880). 

Warranted, $1.00; tested, $2.00. Special me on 
large orders. Circular free. 15-16-17d 
GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER, 

Box 41. Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


From the best honey strain, at prices to suit the 
times. Send for descriptive price list, giving hon- 
ey-record, management, ete. 

H. F. SHANNON, 
16-17-18d Bow 56, Clarksburg. Ind. 


[PT In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


«CARNIOLAN | 


Gentlest bees known; not surpassed as 
workers, even by the wicked races. 

Imported queens, “A” grade, direct from 
my apiary, $6.00. From Austria, $5.00. 





ITALIAN QUEENS. 


| _Untested, 50 cts.; tested, $1.00. Untested, per 
dozen, $8.00. I. GOOD, 
lotfdb Sparta, White Co., etal 


C7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINU:. 


J. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 


Pure Italian queens. April. May. Jun. to Oct. 
Select tested $2 75 $1 


2 2 v5) 

| Tested 1 75 1 50 1 25 
| Untested 1 00 90 75 
| Six untested 5 00 4 40 375 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and shipping 
cage. Address J. P. CALDWELL, San Mareos, Tex. 
7-18db Please mention GLEANINGS. 

iP la rosperuding to this advertisement mention Gib 


OR SALE.—A 4-horse-power Engine and Boiler, 
nearly new; cost #200. Also 2 saw-tables, one 
with gang of 7saws and one with rip and cut-off 
saws, with shafting and belting forthe same. Will 
sell all for $150. W.S. WRIGHT, 


litfdb Battle Creek, Mich. 
50) Untested Italian. Queens, Qe. each. 
SBEL L, Norw ICH, 1i- 18d 


J.P. Moore 


Would say to his friends and patrons that he still 
has several choice tested Italian queens for sale at 
$1.00 each. Warranted queens 80 cts. each; 3 
for $2 25. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
17 J. P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


CP" 1n responding to this advertisement mention Gib. 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
ean clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all ngresrs 8 ary 

RTABLY, and you can make a fair 
pn wh of the value of the BUYER®S’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


CP ln re sponding to this adve rtixe ment mention GLEANINGS, 


Is NOW PREPARED “TO 

00 send promptly those beau- 

tiful Italian queens (every 

one sciaiilianal that have given such universal sat- 

isfaction the past three years, at the low price of 

75 cts. each; $4.25 for 6: $8.00 for 12. Ninety-eight 

a — of all queens sold last season proved pure- 
vy mate J. F. WOOD, 

13tfdb Montion Gleanings. North Prescott, Mass. 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Enclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- = 
— Sine | Reduced for 1888. Sample 5c. 
20 page Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Labels 
ete. FREE. Send for it, Address > F 
A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


rin respometac to this ndvertisomes nt mention GLEANINGS. 
i 


. QUEENS.+ 


Never saw foul brood. Ask on postal 
card a — lar. 
S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 
Oxford, € hester Coe, Pa. 








( @ ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Fayette Co.,O., Bee-Keepers’ meeting will be held at 
the residence of D. ‘Waters Sept. 28, 1888, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 
good attendance is arene. 

S. R. MorRIs, Sec. 


Bloomingburg, O. 
ienic of the Progress- 
, Sept. 
eauga 


The Sixth Annual Meeting and basket 
ive Bee-Keepers’ ae a will be held on Wednesda 
26th, at the residence of . Wait, in Newbury, 
Co., Ohio. All interested are ‘invited to be present. 

Bedford, 0. Miss DemMa BENNET, Sec. 


The Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 6th 
annual meeting in joint convention with the Koo American 
Bee-keepers’ Society, at Columbus, Oct. 3, 4 A special 
business session of the Ohio Bee-keepers’ pone be will be 
held Oct. 4, to elect officers for the coming year, and for the 
transaction of other business. This business meeting will not 
interfere with the regular programme of the national conven- 
tion of the same day. FRANK A. EATON, Sec. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ Society will hold its an- 
nual sapitol fe Oct. 3, 4, and 56,in the Represenatives’ Hall, at 
the Capitol, in Columbus, Ohio. The passenger-traffic asso- 
ciations will grant reduced rates only when 
presens holding railroad ‘certificates. Owi to the short 

1oney crop, it is feared that a sufficient number of persons 
will not be present holding certificates, and that an attempt 
on the part of the society to avail itself of the reduced rates 
offered by the passenger-traffic associations will result only 
in disappointment; hence it has been decided that the only 
course open will be to allow each man to shift for himself— 
to either take advantage of such excursion rates as may be 
available in his vicinity, buy round-trip tekots, or something 

UTCHIN: 


00 persons are 


of the sort. og aren e's. 
cen AON “eae aineanal aanenneenneel 








Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. Ft ad’s intended for this de ent must not 
exceed 5 lines nt et must say you want your ad. in this de- 
pens ae or we not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as = please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to rrates. This 
department is intended only for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for — ists. or notices offerin; — 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For su r reg- 
ular rates of 20 ctu. a line will be , and they will, be put 
with the regular advertisements 














ANTED.—To exchange full colonies of bees, 


$5.00, for poultry, seeds, tools, honey-boards, 

eo ay enh . P. saw, or any thing I can ppt boy 
rm or apiary. . Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 
16tfdb Ex. Office, Ft. Smith. 











ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 
ge somebody a rare ba n. Speak quick. 
C. H. MITH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANTED. ~To ‘exchange dried fruit, peaches and 
apples, for good clover and basswood boney. 
Will toe 1 lb. of pepehes for 1 ib. of honey. 
18tfd T. A. GuNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


y4. An experienced bee- man to take 
charge of my apiary, a ‘ore colonies. 
Write for Sarticulare. J. W. PAR 

18d Columbia, Brazoria Co., Tex. 


WANTED. 5 -- - To exchange P. R. or Langshan 
chicks noo and Pott for something useful. 
18d Mas. C.E . HATCH, Kentland, Newton Co., Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange honey, supplies, Italian 

bees of Doolittle strain, for Barnes saw, mor- 

tising or a as or offers. 18d 
k Box 888, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


ANTED.—To correspond with some one with 
view of finding a good bee location. 18d 
WILL. T. ZINK, Junction City, Greene Co., Mo. 


ANTED.—To ‘exchange Cuthbert and Tyler ber- 
ry-plants for beeswax or female parrots, dou- 
ble-barrel shot-gun, breech-loading, 12 gauge. 
17-18d M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


lies wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 
ea If so, write at once to 
Cuas. H. Sm1TH, Pittsfield, Mass. 
ANTED. —To ‘exchange choice Italian queens 
for comb or extracted honey. Correspon- 
dence solicited. JAMES F. Woop, 
138tfdb North Prescott, ‘Mass. 


WANTED. —To exchange Italian bees fora first- 
class 48-inch bicycle or a foot-power turning- 
lathe. Engine lathe preferred. 14tfdb 

. 8S. BASSETT, Farnumeville, Worcester Co., Mass. 
ANTED. —An honest and capable young man 
who has had some practical experience in the 
bee business, that would like to buy a half-interest 
in an established apiary of 250 hives of bees, and 
bee-house, cellar, extractors, etc. I have also prob- 
ably 400 hives of empty comb, 200 of them extra 
thick combs, that have been used in extracting, 
which are valuable to those who know their wort 
Will sell a half-interest in a at a very low price to 
the right kind of a man. he having a large hotel 
(summer resort) in the Catskill Mountains, requiring 
much of my attention, is the reason for my wishing 
to sell an interest. 
16-17-18 O. R. Coz, Windham, N. Y. 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. We i this because there is hardly value 
a. to these or Rey, for buying them up and keep- 

em in stock; and yetit is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those whoo can not afford hon eah “priced ones. 











I ies 5 hs me eye Italian an queens which will pro- 

duce no black bees, which I will send to any ad- 

dress for P-) a. each; satisfaction guaranteed. 
FRED. LEININGER, Douglas, O. 


20 hybrid queens, 30 cents each. 
M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


Hybrid aie om for sale, 35c each, or 3 for $1.00. 
GEo. L. FERRIS, Prairie Farm Apiary, 


Five Corners, N. Y. 








TWO-STORY BRICK RESIDENCE, 


4 lots, Ice-House, Stable, Bee-House, etce., ete., and, 
if heen 8acres of land within 2 blocks. This is 

= — to heirs; must be sold, and 
nies ee one cheap H. L. GRAHAM, 


Grandview, Towa. 


=e 


ON 2 TENET 


cents eee 
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FOR SALE. 
THE NORTHSHADE APIARY. 


ONE OF THE BEST EQUIPPED API- 
ARIES IN MICHIGAN. 

Honey resources unsurpassed. White clover, bass- 
wood, tulip, and fall bloom in abundance. Over 200 
colonies of Italian bees, healthy and strong, with 
abundance of good winter stores. Large quantity 
supplies on hand; all first class. 30 acres good land, 
good orchard and small fruits, dwelling-house, new 
storeroom and steam foundation works, good water- 

wer sawmill, 24-inch planer, and all necessary 
machinery for the manufacture of bee-hives and 
section-boxes; all in first-class running order. 
Plenty of custom work for the winter months. 
Price $3500, with time on a part if desired. This is 
a rare chance for Some one, as it is a double paying 
ee Title perfect. Good reason for selling. 
‘or full particulars apply to 

0. H. TOWNSEND, 
Alamo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES CHEAP. 
BASSWOOD V-GROOVE SECTIONS, $2.75 to $3.75 
PER M. SHIPPING-CASES VERY LOW. 
SEND FOR PRICES. 
COODELL & WOODWORTH MFC. CO., 
3tfdb ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS. 


OR SALE.—A 3-horse-power Engine and Boiler, 
nearly new; cost $200. Also 2 saw-tables, one 
with gang of 7 saws and one with rip and cut-off 
saws, with shafting and belting forthe same. Will 
sell all for $150. W.S. WRIGHT, 
litfdb Battle Creek, Mich. 


A HOME IN THE SUNNY SOUTH, 


350 acres, 1% miles from Cuthbert, the city of 
schools and churches. Land comparatively level. 
Watered by never-failing springs and a creek; 2 
carp-ponds; 29stands of bees; 4 new 2-room tenant- 
houses, with well at each. Seven varieties of fruit. 
Dwelling has four plastered rooms. No malaria. 
Titles perfect. Price $4000; one-half cash, balance 


8 per cent. L. A. DUGGAN, 
14-16-18d Cuthbert, Randolph Co., Ga. 
§@In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


el nae ae purchase one tothree thousand 

pounds choice white-clover honey in one- 

pound sections. Crates to average about 20 pounds 

each. J.T. CARSON, 18-21db 
325 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


MELISSA, OR BEE-BALM. 


Can furnish strictly pure clean seed at 50 cts. per 
ource. Send for 10 cts. worth and try it. Now is 
the time to plant. Address 18-19d 
G. W. BALDWIN, Forest City, Holt Co., Mo. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 





CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ Itfdb 





ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 


PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 
~~ 


THis box has a bit of “red 
tape’ attached to it to carry 
itby. It makes a safe pack- 
age for a single section of 
k} honey for the consumer to 
carry, or it can be packed in a 
trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 
set up; in the flat, 15 cts. for 
10; package of 25, 25 cts.; 75 cts. per 100; or $6.00 per 
1000; 10,000, $55 00; without the tape handle, deduct 
10 ets. per 100. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
bupared for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 

utting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 

3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 45 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
can be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will bé ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. We can 
print your name and address in a nice design right 
on one side of the box for 50 cts. per 100; $1.00 for 
500, or $1 75 per 1000 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cts.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian a>: ome German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, wien 





BEES AT $1.50. 50 full swarms with queens, 
$1.50. If Simplicity hive and comb is wanted, 
add 10 cts. per comb and 50 cts. per hive. 

F. H McFARLAND, St. Albans, Vermont. 


HOW TO KEEP IT SWERT, AND 
CID R OTHER POINTS ON CIDER FREE. 
& ¥F.T. PALMER, Mianus, Conn. 18d 
EES and queens cheap. Tested queen, $1.25; 
untested, 75 cts. Send card for price list. 
MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 
15tfdb Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. Box 77. 


SPECIAL NOVICES. 


STURWOLD SHOW-CASE FOR $4.00. 

You will save the price of one of these cases 
many times over in one season, if placed in a con- 
spicuous place in your grocery, and filled with 
choice honey. You will work up a handsome home 
market at good prices. Try it. Price $4.00. Your 
name and address put upon the front glass for 50 
cts. extra. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF SQUARE CANS FOR 
HONEY. 


ON the inside cover page of this paseber Fie will 
find a list of eeny 3 ackages for extracted honey, 
and among them the 60-lb. square cans. These are 
growing more and more in favor as a convenient, 
cheap, and safe package for shipping honey. We 
have decided to reduce the prices 10c per box of 2, 
and 5c per box of 1. The revised prices will be as 
follows: 
lbox of twocans- - - $ 8|1lboxofonecan--- $ 4 
10 “* “s 4 “ Pee 700/10“ “a 4 in 











--- 40 

BO“ “48 “ nas, $2 50 | 50 ** “ ane tie eR 19 00 
These prices, you will notice, are lower than those 
in the ad. referred to. We can ship either from 
here or St. Louis at these prices, and we hope soon 
to have arrangements made for shipping from New 





York also at these prices. 
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THE BEST BEE-FEEDER. 


Dr. Miller’s feeders, made large enough to feed 20 
Ibs. at once, if you chocse. Best feeders out. Just 
the size of the T super, and we furnish them in flat 
at same price, 18 cts. each; $1.10 for 10; $10.00 per 
100. Nailed, and joints painted, double this price. 














KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The goods | ordered of you arrived in good order. 
The ink-powders are splendid, and the scales are 
regular ‘Jim Dandies.”” You may expect another 
order from me soon. SAMMIE VINSON. 

Sonora, Ky., Aug. 6, 1888. 








THAT SMOKER. 


The bill of goods ordered of you has arrived, and 
all were in good condition. That smoker made my 
hive of hybrid bees (or, as the boys call them, “ wild 
bees’’), keep quiet. [am satisfied with that order, 
and will try on again. J.S. EVANS. 

Nashville, Tenn., July 19, 1888. 





STRAWBERRY-PLANTS LONG DISTANCES BY MAIL. 


Mr. Root:—The strawberry-plants came this morn- 
ing, in good condition. They were not at all wilted, 
and the moss around them was quite moist on arri- 
val. Your method of packing could not be better. 

Henry C. HOLDEN. 

West Concord, N. H., Sept. 15, 1888. 


I am partial to your magazine, having discarded 
all others I have tried. ou ong J consider mea 
subscriber as long as GLEANINGS is in circulation, 
if I continue a bee-keeper. G. J. HALL. 

Rumney, N. H., July 24, 1888. 


{Friend H., I am glad you like our journal, but I 
am rather sorry to hear you say that you have dis- 
carded others. GLEANINGS is Only one among 
many others equally valuable. ] 


QUEEN - EXCLUDING HONEY - BOARDS, QUEEN-EX- 
CLUDING. 

I have tried the 20 wood-zinec honey-boards pur- 
chased of you, and have taken 1200 1-lb. sections, 
and in only two cases were the burr-combs attach- 
ed to the sections, and I think those were caused by 
want of room, as the cases were full. They are 
queen-excluding every time. 8. C. CORWIN. 

Sarasota, Fla., July 6, 1888. 


Friend Root, Iam more than pleased with your 
clean-faced journal. I have received four copies, 
which well pay. me for my $1.00, even if I were to 
getno more. The good reading in them will pay 
anybody, whether he is a bee-keeper or not. You 
are probably annoyed with thousands of such as 
this, which fill your waste-basket. M.T. MORGAN. 

Waynesburg, Ky., Apr. 21, 1888 

(Not at all, friend M., when they contain so much 
of encouragement. ] 


GLEANINGS AND THE TOBACCO COLUMN. 


Your kindness received. Many thanks. I will 
show my appreciation for your prompt reply by in- 
closing cash for GLEANINGS. I must say itis the 
most interesting document I’ve read on that subject. 
I heartily indorse your Tobacco Column. Alla man 
would need to do, to get disgusted at the uncivilized 
habit, would be to be a coach-cleaner, as I am. 

ADAM GROGGER. 

Solomon City, Kan., May 21, 1888. 


THOROUGHLY PLEASED; THE SIMPLICITY WELL 
PROPORTIONED. 

Iam thoroughly pepeet with the hivessent. I 
was astonished to find every thing so complete— 
nothing missing, every thing in place. They are 
nicely nailed up, soeeuenly painted white, outside, 
3 coats; one coat inside. Iam glad I adopted the 
Simplicity. The proportions seem so nicely adjust- 
ed that every part can be snugly packed without 
loss of space. Itis acomfort to go toa hive and 
lift ¥ a metal-cornered frame so easily and quiet- 
ly. ou may remember I got all metal corners. 
Thornton, Ind., June 13, 1888. J. A. UTTER. 





' GLEANINGS SKETCHES. 


I think those sketches of Mrs. Chaddock carrying 
the bees around are good. I think you must have 
a real artist in your employ, to make them so good 
from my poor pencil-seratches. M. B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Lil., July 14, 1588. 


[Yes, and we employ several of them, off and on. 
Our engraving, however, is all done in the cities.]} 


THE YOUNG AMERICA LAWN-MOWER. 


I bought a lawn-mower of you some time ago, 
and I am glad to say it is the easiest-running and 
nicest-cutting mower I ever saw. All in need of a 
lawn-mower should go to A. 1. Root. 

Longley, O., Aug. 8, 1888. C. F. Coe. 

(Yes, friend C., you are right. The mower is one 
of the easiest-running ever made.] 


WAITING TO CATCH A WHOPPER. 


I send you one dollar for GLEANINGS another 
year. You need not stop sending it till 1 order it 
stopped. Wedo not get any honey from our bees 
to pay, but, as in fishing, we keep on hoping, in 
time, to catch a whopper. The most of the bees 
here must be fed to survive the winter. Some 
hives have not one pound of honeyin them. I 
think I never saw it so dry before. 

BYRON BENTON, 

Bronson, Mich., Sept. 5, 1888. 


HOW THE SIMPLICITY HIVE PLEASES. 


Wife and I had some visitors a few days since. I 
had put up a Sim. hive complete, in a room upstairs 
set apart for that purpose. I invited our callers 
upstairs to look at my hives, fresh from Ohio. 
took off the top board. Visitors said, ‘* Well! cover- 
ed with tin, and panes: that is good. What is that 
oil cloth for?” then showed them the sections, 
and how to take them out; removed the upper 
story, and lifted the top case of sections—explain- 
ing to them asI progressed. 1 took off the lower 
one, and told them that I now had my crop of hon- 
ey in the fall, and we would now prepare our bees 
tor the winter. 1 told them of the chaff cushion 
and side cushions, and replaced the top. ‘ Really,’ 
said taney, “ that is just splendid.’ I then took 
them through the lower story of the hive, and ex- 
plained it as best I could. They were surprised and 
amazed; and, as we were turning away, a golden- 
haired school miss remarked, ‘I believe 1 could 
make honey myself if 1 could have as nice a house 
as that isto work in.” J. M. KANE. 

Osawatomie, Kan. 


SEND THE BLESSED TIDINGS ALL THE WORLD 
AROUND. 


Bro. Root:—I am very much gratified in perusing 
your articles, Our Homes, etc., wherein you say 
something for the Master. Those articles, as you 
present them ina practical manner through the 
pages of your journal, are like apples of goldin 
pictures of silver. They will find an abode in many 
a heart, and be the cause of untold good. ‘*My 
word shall not return unto me void,” will be dem- 
onstrated as the result of your efforts for good. 
You may little think of the great amount of good 
te are doing by dropping a few words for our 

aster, while engaged in your business. Many 
will come forward in“ that day,” ucknowledging 
you asthe instrument in diffusing some spiritual 
truth that turned their course heavenward, adding 
stars to your crown. Too often we neglect, while 
in our hurry through life, to testify for Christ, or 
drop a kind word to the weary, or offer counsel to 
some wayward one. How thankful you should be 
that you have been formed to do some good for 
others, and acta holy part in the reformation of 
mankind! around this employment hovers a true 
dignity, gathers a real splender. Riches and fame 
are not for ever, and the crown will not endure to 
all generations; but the glory of doing a kind and 
lovely act will tollow us beyond the sepulcher; and 
when wealth has crumbled around our tomb, and 
fame has died away along the shores of time, the 
solemn employments of this life will rise up to 
glaudden the heart and throw a charm over the 
pages of imperishable memory. In the language 
of that once sweet Christian singer, P. P. Bliss,— 


“ Send the blessed tidings all the world around; 
Spread the joyful news wherever man is found.” 


Loysburg, Pa. J. 8. BippDLE, 
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__ HONEY CouilyN. 





CITY MARKETS. 


NEw YorK.—Honey.—Fancy white, 17@18; fair 
white, 15@16; fancy white, 2-ibs., 18@14. Fair white, 
1!1@12. Extracted white, 72.@8. 

THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 

Sept. 5. New York. 


St. Louis.—Honey.—We have to report a quiet | 
market. We quote strained and extracted, in bar- | 


rels, 44%@5%, in cans, 74%@9. Comb, 13@15. 
Beeswax, prime, 21. 
Sept. 10. D. G. Turt GROCER Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—New crop of white honey is | 


arriving and we quote as follows: Fancy white, 1- 
Ib., 17@18; off grades, 15@16; fancy white, 2-lbs. 18@ 
14; off grades, 12. Extracted white, 74%.@8. Demand 
ood. CEB WAL. —Z3O23 4. 
Sept. 5. HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 20 West Broadway, New York. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—New crop is bringing 18c per 
pound when in choice condition, and one-pound 
sections of white honey. The offerings as yet are 
light but the demand is also small. Extracted, 7@8. 
Beeswax, about 22c for yellow. R. A. BURNETT, 

Sept. 11. Chicago, Ll. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a very slow de- 
mand for all kinds of honey, and prices are nomi- 
nal. We quote 4%@8ec for extracted honey on ar- 
rival, and 12@16 for best comb honey in the jobbing 
way. Beeswaz is in good demand, and brings 20@22 
for good to choice yellow. 

CHaAs. F. MuTH & SON, 

Sept. 12. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Boston.—Honey.—We have received several lots 
of new honey from Vermont, and it is of very good 
quality. We are selling it in a small way in 1-lb. 
combs at 18c. No 2-lb. combs received as yet. Lat- 
est advises from Vermont, short crop. 

Sept. 10. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


St. Lours.—Honey.—We quote extracted honey 
in better demand, and, just at present, a little 
scarce; choice southern, in bbls., 5@5%; white clo- 
ver, 54%@6; cans, 6@8, as to quality. Comb honey, 
choice white clover, 144@15; fair, 12(@13. 

Beeswax, 21. W.B. Wrestcort & Co., 

Sept. 10. St. Louis, Mo. 





ALBANY.—Honey.—Market improving as weather 
grows cooler. Stock light, and good demand. 


White comb, - - 15@16. Mixed, - - M@I5. 
Dark “ + + + R@I. i - - -L@?R. 
White Extracted- 7@ 8. a - - 6@ 7%. 
Consignments solicited. H. R. WRIGHT. 


Sept. 15. Albany, N. Y. 


New York.—Honey.—We quote: 
Fancy white one-pound comb174%@I18 cents. 
“ 7) two . 


. “ 144%@ 15% “ 

Fair “* one 2 “ 44%@1% “ 
7“ iv) two ad i ll @12 “ 
Extracted, fancy white-clover 7%4@ 8% “ 
Sept. 13. . G. STROHMEYER & Co., 


122 Water St., New York. 


For SALE.—4000 pounds of light comb honey in 1- 
pound sections, 24or 48 pound cases. Will take l6c. 
per pound, F. 0. B. cars at Dixon. Also 1000 lbs. 
very fine light extracted honey in 60-lb. cans, at 10c. 

Ezra BAER, Dixon, III. 

Extracted honeyin 5-gallon tin cans, screw top 
and crated. Free on cars here at l0c. per |b.; 60 lbs. 
in can. M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 








ORTHWESTERN ARKANSAS — The 
es sent tie fo of America. 
80-acre farm; 3 good wells; 40 acres in tame grass; 


800 apple-trees, and a number of peach-trees; good 

dwelling-house of 8 rooms. Only 3 miles from town. 

Elevation 1500 ft. Owner is leaving the country. 
ddress COL. W. BEERS, 

17-18d Fayetteville, Washington Co., Ark. 





~ HONEY. 


We advise bee-keepers not to sell before getting 

our high prices. State quality, quantity, and style 

| of packages; send samples of extracted, with send- 
er’s name marked on same. 

F.G. STROHMEVER & CO., 

18-21db 122 Water St., New York, 

{#ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Are You Going t0 the Fair? 


if so, read the BEB-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 
for August. It is especially devoted to Apiarian 
Exhibitions at Fairs, and is contributed to by H. D. 
Cutting, Prot. A. J. Cook, James Heddon, M. M. 
Baldridge, M. H. Hunt, Kk. F. Holterman, Dr. A. B. 
Mason, and J. H. Martin. 

The Sept. No. will be devoted to “ Food and its 
Relation to the Wintering of Bees.’ Price of the 
REVIEW, 5) cts. ayear. Samples free. Back num- 
bers can be furnished. 

THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Flint, Mich. 


618 Wood St. 


CF" In responding t  emen? mention GLEANINGS, 
J. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 
Pure Italian queens. April. May. Jun. to Oct. 
Select tested $2 75 $2 2% $1 75 
Tested 75 1 50 12 
Untested 1 00 90 75 

Six untested 5 00 4 40 3 %5 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and shipping 
cage. Address J. P.CALDWELL, San Marcos, Tex. 
j-lsdb Please mention GLEANINGS. 

| (Pla respouding to this advertisement mention ¢ 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all eon = 
Y, and you can make a fair 
peta be yh value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


CF In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


J.C. Frisbee, Suffolk, Ya., 


Wants Your Address for his Order- Blank 
jor Your Order, to be Delivered Next 
Spring for 


BEES, QUEENS, HIVES, 


AND ALL SUPPLIES, CHEAP. 
Beautiful card in colors for bee-keepers, free. 
Address as above. 16-15db 
{Pr lIn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 











SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 8btfd 








